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.Foreword 




The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), the 
largest professional organization of teachers, 
administrators, parents, and others concerned 
with the education of children with disabilities, 
giftedness, or both, annually publishes the Federal 
Outlook for Exceptional Children. The Outlook is 
designed to explain federal programs for children 
with exceptionalities and the important needs that 
each of them meet. CEC hopes that a better under- 
standing of such programs will lead to increased 
support and advocacy for services for children 
with disabilities and giftedness. 

This Outlook contains descriptions of the pro- 
grams in IDEA and Gifted legislation. It also 
includes success stories about the children who 
benefit from early intervention, preschool, special 
education, gifted programming and support pro- 
grams to convey the necessity of continued fund- 



ing for FY 2003 and subsequent years. Also 
included in the information given on each pro- 
gram are CEC's recommendations on program 
funding levels. 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) is 
advocating for greatly increased federal support 
for services for exceptional children. We believe 
that by investing in the education of our nation's 
children, we are enabling individual growth and 
productivity that will ultimately lead to financial 
independence and an adult life of dignity and self- 
fulfillment. The dollars spent on our children now 
are well worth the rewards both they and America 
will receive in the long run. 

Nancy D. Safer 
Executive Director 
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udget Overview 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) is a powerful civil rights law with a long 
and successful history. More than 26 years ago. 
Congress passed Public Law 94-142, a law that 
gave new promises, and new guarantees, to chil- 
dren with disabilities. IDEA has been a very suc- 
cessful law that has made significant progress in 
addressing the problems that existed in 1975. The 
IDEA Amendments of 1997 show that Congress is 
strongly committed to the right to a free appropri- 
ate public education (FAPE) for all children with 
disabilities. Close to 6.1 million children with dis- 
abilities are now receiving special education and 
related services. 

Federal research shows that investment in the 
education of children with disabilities from birth 
throughout their school years has rewards and 
benefits, not only for children with disabilities and 
their families, but for our whole society. We have 
proven that promoting educational opportunity 
for our children with disabilities directly impacts 
their ability to live independent lives as contribut- 
ing members of society. Today, infants and tod- 
dlers with disabilities receive early intervention 
services; most children with disabilities attend 
school together with children without disabilities; 
and young people with disabilities learn study 
skills, life skills, and work skills that will allow 
them to be independent and productive adults. 
The number of young adults enrolled in post-sec- 
ondary education has tripled, and the unemploy- 
ment rate for individuals with disabilities in their 
twenties is almost half that of their older counter- 
parts. 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
has stepped up its campaign to fully fund the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, or 
IDEA. The Guaranteed Full Funding for IDEA 
campaign calls on the 107th Congress and the 
Administration to pay its full share of the cost of 
educating children with disabilities by passing 
legislation this year that guarantees full funding 
for IDEA within six years, or no later than FY 
2008. For FY 2003, CEC is advocating a total fed- 
eral annual appropriation for IDEA of $11.92 bil- 
lion, including increased appropriations for the 



IDEA Part B Grants to States Program and pre- 
school grants, as well as the Part C Infants and 
Toddlers Program and Part D support programs. 

When Congress originally enacted P.L. 94- 
142, The Education for All Fiandicapped Children 
Act, in 1975, Congress authorized the federal gov- 
ernment to pay 40% of each state's "excess cost" of 
educating children with disabilities. That amount 
- commonly referred to as the "IDEA full funding” 
amount - is calculated by taking 40% of the 
national average per pupil expenditure (APPE) 
multiplied by the number of children with dis- 
abilities served under IDEA in each state. 

When P.L. 94-142 was enacted, Congress 
adopted a full funding formula that phased-in 
funding increases for IDEA over a period of 5 
years, intending to reach full funding by FY 1981, 
with local communities and states providing the 
balance of funding. Over the years, while the law 
itself continues to work and children are being 
educated, the intended federal/state/local cost- 
sharing partnership has not been realized because 
Congress never lived up to its financial obligation. 
As a result, local communities and states have 
been forced to pay a higher proportion of the spe- 
cial education costs. But ultimately, children and 
families are the ones who are being shortchanged. 

Children and families are shortchanged when 
more than 37,000 teachers without appropriate 
licenses teach students with disabilities each year 
because funds are not available to recruit and 
train qualified teachers. They are shortchanged 
when research-based educational practices are not 
available in schools as a result of 10 years of stag- 
nant federal funding for educational research. 
And they are shortchanged when adequate funds 
are not available to provide developmentally 
appropriate early intervention services to eligible 
infants, toddlers, and preschool children with dis- 
abilities. 

For 26 years Congress has promised to fully 
fund IDEA, yet funding is only at 17 percent of the 
national average per pupil expenditure. Congress 
should fulfill its promise; IDEA funding should be 
mandatory. 
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First, CEC calls on Congress and the 
Administration to increase federal spending over 
the next six years. Funding for IDEA would be 
moved out of the discretionary budget and into 
mandatory spending, which would guarantee 
increased federal funding. In order to reach full 
funding of the Part B State and Local Grant 
Program within six years, CEC calls on the 
Congress and the Administration to enact legisla- 
tion this year that guarantees the following appro- 
priation levels over six years: 

• FY 2003: $9.98 billion - 

$2.45 billion more than FY 2002 

• FY 2004: $12.43 billion 

• FY 2005: $14.88 billion 

• FY 2006: $17.33 billion 

• FY 2007: $19.78 billion 

• FY 2008: $22.23 billion 

Full funding for Part B is reached 

Second, CEC calls on Congress and the 
Administration to secure increased funds to pro- 
mote personnel preparation, research, and other 
national activities that will improve educational 
results for children and youth with disabilities, as 
well as provide additional funding for preschool 
grants and the early intervention program for 
infants and toddlers. Specifically, CEC calls on 
Congress and the Administration to enact legisla- 
tion this year to guarantee the following appro- 
priations levels for FY 2003: 

• $591 million for Part B preschool grants. 

• $500 million for the Part C Infants 
and Toddlers Program. 

• $850 million for Part D program supports. 



In addition, CEC is engaged in a major effort 
to increase funding for the Jacob K. Javits Gifted 
and Talented Student's Education Act of 1988, 
which is authorized under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as well as advo- 
cating that the government expand its support for 
students who are gifted and talented by allocating 
funds for state grants to support gifted education 
programs and services. In order to regain the 
momentum that was lost under the Clinton 
Administration, CEC recommends an expendi- 
ture of $171 million for FY 2003 to maintain the 
current activities under the Jacob Javits Act as well 
as provide grants to states to support programs, 
teacher preparation, and other services designed 
to meet the needs of the Nation's gifted and tal- 
ented students. 

CEC looks forward to continuing to work 
with the 107th Congress to ensure that the federal 
commitment to education programs for children 
with special needs is maintained. Further, we 
hope that fully funding IDEA will remain a prior- 
ity in the coming year. 

For additional information, please contact: 

Public Policy Unit 

Council for Exceptional Children 

1110 North Glebe Road 

Suite 300 

Arlington, VA 22201-5704 
703-264-9498 
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The Council for exceptional children fy 2003 appropriation recommendations for 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (in thousands) 



Programs 


FY2001 
Appropria tion 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Administration s 
Request 


FY 2003 
CEC 

Recommetids 


Individuals w/Disabilities Education Act 


• State and Local Grant Program 


$6,339,685 


$7, 528,533 


$8,528,533 


$9,980,000 


• Preschool Grants 


390,000 


390,000 


390,000 


591,000 


• Early Intervention Program (Part C) 


383,567 


417,000 


437,000 


500,000 


• Part D Support Programs 


• State Program Improvement Grants 


49,200 


51,700 


51,700 


127,206 


• Research and Innovation 


77,353’ 


78,380 


78,380 


192,768 


• Personnel Preparation 


81,952 


90,000 


90,000 


221,531 


• Studies and Evaluations 


15,948 


15,000 


16,000 


20,000 


• Coordinated Technical Assistance, 


53,481 


53,481 


53,481 


131,690 


Support, and Dissemination of 
Information 


• Parent Training 


26,000 


26,000 


26,000 


64,018 


• Technology Development, 


38,71 0 2 


37,710 


32,710 


92,830 


Demonstration and Utilization, 
and Media Services 


• Part D Support Programs Total 


$342,644 


$352,271 


$348,271 


$850,243 


IDEA TOTAL 


$7,455,896 


$8,687,804 


$9,703,804 


$11,921,243 


Gifted and Talented Grants 


• Jacob K. Javits Gifted and 


$7,500 


$11,250 




$171,250 3 


Talented Grants 



1 Includes $7353 million in one-time appropriations for special projects. 

2 Includes $11 million in one-time appropriations for special projects. 

3 CEC endorsed legislation proposed in the 1 st session of the 107 th Congress that incorporates the current Javits Act 
into a new Grants to the States Program for students with Gifts and Talents. 

From: Public Policy Unit, The Council for Exceptional Children, February 15, 2002. 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Part B 

State and Local Grant Program 




State and Local Grant Program 

(Part B) 



Appropriations (in thousands) 




FY1999 

Appropriation 


FY2000 

Appropria tion 


FY 2001 
Appropriation 


FY 2002 
Appropriation 


FY2003 

CEC Recommendation 


$4,310,700 


$4,989,686 


$6,339,685 


$7,528,533 


$9,980,000 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
of 1975, P.L. 94-142, Sections 611-618 (20 USC 
1411-1418), as amended by the Education of the 
Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983, P.L. 98- 
199, the Education of the Handicapped Act of 
1986, P.L. 99-457, the Amendments of 1990, P.L. 
101-476, and the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1997, P.L. 105-17. 
This program may still be referred to as P.L. 94- 
142. It is authorized at "such sums." 

PURPOSE 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
State and Local Grant Program (Part B) is the cen- 
tral vehicle through which the Federal govern- 
ment maintains a partnership with states and 
localities to provide an appropriate education for 
children with disabilities requiring special educa- 
tion and related services. 

WHO RECEIVES FUNDING 



State education agencies (SEAs) and, through 
them, local education agencies (LEAs) and educa- 
tional service agencies are eligible for grants 
under this program. Each state receives th*' 
amount it received in the previous year, and its 
share of the remaining funds available as follows: 
(a) 85% of the funds are distributed based upon a 
state's relative population of children ages 3 



through 21 as long as a free appropriate public 
education (FAPE) is ensured for that age range; 
and (b) 15% based upon the relative population of 
children under (a) who are living in poverty. The 
reauthorized legislation delineates the share of the 
state Part B allocation that must be distributed to 
local school districts and how those funds are to 
be distributed. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



Close to 6.1 million children with disabilities 
nationwide, ages 3 through 21, are receiving spe- 
cial education and related services. For purposes 
of federal funding, students with disabilities 
include: students with mental retardation, hearing 
impairments (including deafness), speech or lan- 
guage impairments, visual impairments (includ- 
ing blindness), serious emotional disturbance 
(hereinafter referred to as emotional disturbance), 
orthopedic impairments, autism, traumatic brain 
injury, and other health impairments, or specific 
learning disabilities who require special education 
and related services. At state and local discretion, 
it also includes children with developmental 
delay, aged 3 through 9 years. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 

When Congress originally cnacLca P.L. 94-142, 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 
in 1975, Congress authorized the federal govern- 
ment to pay 40% of each state's "excess cost" of 
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Recent funding history (in thousands) 



Fiscal Year 


Administration's 

Authorized 


Request 


Appropriated 


1994 


$10,400,000 


$2,163,710 


$ 2,149,690 


1995 


$11,700,000 


$2,353,030 


$2,322,920 


1996 


$12,083,270 


$2,772,460 


$2,323,840 


1997 


$13,815,610 


$2,603,250 


$3,107,520 


1998 


$14,639,123 


$3,248,750 


$3,801,000 


1999 


$15,354,920 


$3,804,000 


$4,310,700 


2000 


$15,711,160 


$4,314,000 


$4,989,686 


2001 


$17,348,443 


$5,279,770 


$6,339,685 


2002 


$18,015,984 


$6,339,685 


$7,528,533 



educating children with disabilities. That amount 
- commonly referred to as the "IDEA full funding" 
amount - is calculated by taking 40% of the 
national average per pupil expenditure (APPE) 
multiplied by the number of children with dis- 
abilities served under IDEA in each state. 

When P.L. 94-142 was enacted, Congress adopted 
a full funding formula that phased-in funding 
increases for IDEA over a period of 5 years, 
intending to reach full funding by FY 1981, with 
local communities and states providing the bal- 
ance of funding. Over the years, while the law 
itself continues to work and children are being 
educated, the intended federal/state/local cost- 
sharing partnership has not been realized because 
Congress never lived up to its financial obligation. 
As a result, local communities and states have 
been forced to pay a higher proportion of the spe- 
cial education costs. But ultimately, children and 
families are the ones who are being shortchanged. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends a $2.45 billion increase in the 
State and Local Grant Program for a total of $9.98 
billion for FY 2003. For 26 years, Congress has 
promised to fully fund IDEA, yet funding is only 
at 17 percent of the national average per pupil 
expenditure (APPE). As a result, state and local 
governments have had to bear a disproportionate 
share of these costs. IDEA authorizes Congress to 



appropriate 40 percent of the APPE multiplied by 
the number of children with disabilities served 
under IDEA in each state. 

Congress appropriated a 34% increase in Part B 
for 1997, a 22% increase for FY 1998, a 13% 
increase for FY 1999, a 13% increase for FY 2000, a 
21% increase for FY 2001, and a 13% increase for 
FY 2002. However, these increases only represent 
a "down payment" on the future fiscal partnership 
that is necessary to fufill the promise to fully fund 
IDEA. 

CEC calls on Congress and the President to 
increase federal spending over the next six years. 
Funding for IDEA should be moved out of the 
discretionary budget and into mandatory spend- 
ing, which would guarantee increased federal 
funding. In order to reach full funding of the Part 
B State and Local Grant Program within six years, 
CEC calls on the Congress and the Administration 
to enact legislation this year that guarantees the 
following appropriation levels over six years: 

• FY 2003: $9.98 billion - $2.45 billion more than 

FY 2002 

• FY 2004: $12.43 billion 

• FY 2005: $14.88 billion 

• FY 2006: $17.33 billion 

• FY 2007: $19.78 billion 

• FY 2008: $22.23 billion - Full funding for 

Part B is reached. 
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With state and local governments experiencing 
severe cutbacks, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for schools to provide the special education 
services needed by students with disabilities. 

This reality, coupled with the continually grow- 
ing and appropriate emphasis on high education- 
al standards for all students in our nation, 
demonstrates the need for an adequate federal 
contribution to Part B. 

To effectively implement IDEA, funding is need- 
ed for extensive improvement in collaboration 
between special and general education. IDEA 
encourages, among other priorities, comprehen- 
sive teacher training; new materials and 
resources for teachers and students, such as those 
that employ universal design; and effective alter- 
native placements for students with disabilities 
who exhibit dangerous or violent behavior. 

These improvements simply cannot be made 
without a substantial increase in federal funding. 

CEC calls on Congress and the President to give 
IDEA funding the high priority it requires. An 
appropriation of $9.98 billion for FY 2003 will 
represent an important reaffirmation of the feder- 
al commitment to IDEA. School children cannot 
wait! Congress should fulfill its promise; IDEA 
funding should be mandatory. 
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Part b of the individuals with disabilities education act 
FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2002 (SCHOOL YEAR 2002 - 2003 ) 

PART B ALLOCATIONS TO STATES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS 

State/Eligible Jurisdiction Total Allocation 




National Total 


$7,528,533,000 


Alabama 


$119,993,708 


Alaska 


$22,199,605 


Arizona 


$111,045,656 


Arkansas 


$71,962,298 


California 


$781,662,507 


Colorado 


$94,048,771 


Connecticut 


$89,245,788 


Delaware 


$20,345,877 


District of Columbia 


$10,229,967 


Florida 


$405,996,094 


Georgia 


$195,216,655 


Hawaii 


$25,660,148 


Idaho 


$34,533,972 


Illinois 


$336,544,669 


Indiana 


$170,908,661 


Iowa 


$82,526,911 


Kansas 


$70,916,463 


Kentucky 


$104,534,421 


Louisiana 


$119,376,775 


Maine 


$36,989,288 


Maryland 


$131,488,699 


Massachusetts 


$191,890,947 


Michigan 


$260,222,966 


Minnesota 


$128,321,623 


Mississippi 


$77,199,160 


Missouri 


$153,553,541 


Montana 


$23,559,507 


Nebraska 


$50,475,888 


Nevada 


$41,760,879 


New Hampshire 


$32,080,256 


New Jersey 


$244,340,509 


New Mexico 


$61,594,953 


New York 


$509,444,136 


North Carolina 


$202,782,236 


North Dakota 


$16,520,608 

continues 
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Part b of the individuals with disabilities education act 
FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2002 (SCHOOL YEAR 2002 - 2003) 

PART B ALLOCATIONS TO STATES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS (CONTINUED) 

State/Eligible Jurisdiction Total Allocation 



Ohio 


$288,468,284 


Oklahoma 


$98,502,970 


Oregon 


$86,419,290 


Pennsylvania 


$281,605,665 


Rhode Island 


$29,560,959 


South Carolina 


$115,463,825 


South Dakota 


$19,680,342 


Tennessee 


$154,805,179 


Texas 


$608,102,898 


Utah 


$68,595,427 


Vermont 


$15,929,020 


Virginia 


$181,315,881 


Washington 


$142,623,221 


West Virginia 


$51,337,699 


Wisconsin 


$140,642,706 


Wyoming 


$16,711,120 


American Samoa 


$5,236,455 


Guam 


$12,651,196 


Northern Mariana Islands 


$3,229,191 


Puerto Rico 


$67,879,755 


Virgin Islands 


$9,591,474 


Indian Tribe Set Aside 


$79,377,301 


Other 


$21,629,000 
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Student is Excited to Learn! 
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Early Intervention and Technology Prove a Winning Team for 
Student 
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Despite Challenges, NC Student Lives a Happy, Productive Life 
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Assistive Technology Leads to Success for Student 
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Supporting a Successful Transition to Adult Life 
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Transition Planning Allows South Dakota Student to Realize Her 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 




Part B Section 619 
Preschool Grants Program 




ofj 
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Preschool Grants 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



FY1999 


FY2000 


FY2001 


FY 2002 


FY2003 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


CEC Recommendation 


$373,985 


$ 390,000 


$ 390,000 


$ 390,000 


$ 591,000 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), Section 619 (20 USC 1419), as amended by 
the Education of the Handicapped Act Amend- 
ments 1986, P.L. 99-457, by the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Amendments Act of 1991, 
P.L. 102-119, and by the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act Amendments of 1997, P.L. 
105-17. The program is authorized at "such sums". 

PURPOSE 



The Preschool Grants Program is intended to 
assist all states in ensuring that all preschool-aged 
children with disabilities receive special education 
and related services. In 1986, only half the states 
ensured services to preschoolers with disabilities. 
Since 1987 when this expanded program began 
operating, the number of children served has 
increased from 265,000 to 600,000 in school year 
2000 - 2001 . 

WHO RECEIVES FUNDING 



State education agencies (SEAs), and through 
them, local education agencies (LEAs) and educa- 
tional service agencies, are eligible for grants 
under this program. The distribution formula for 
this program changed in FY 1998. Each state 



receives the amount it received in FY 1997, and its 
share of the remaining funds available as follows: 
(a) 85% of the funds are distributed based upon a 
state's relative population of children ages 3 
through 5; and (b) 15% based upon the relative 
population of all children ages 3 through 5 who 
are living in poverty. The legislation delineates 
the share of the State Preschool grant allocation 
that must be distributed to local school districts 
and how those funds are to be distributed. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 



Funds are used to provide the full range and vari- 
ety of appropriate preschool special education 
and related services to children with disabilities 3 
through 5 years of age. Further, funds may be 
used for children 2 years of age who will turn 3 
years of age during the school year. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 



In FY 2002 the Federal government appropriated 
$390 million for the Preschool Grants Program. 
This program has had little or no increase for sev- 
eral years. This is partial!. -'/L problematic since 
the number of children served bv the program has 
continued to increase each year. Since 1987, the 
nationwide preschool child count has grown by 
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Recent funding history (in thousands) 



Fiscal Year 


Authorized 


Administration's 

Request 


Appropriated 


1994 


formula 


$343,750 


$ 339,260 


1995 


formula 


$367,270 


$360,270 


1996 


formula 


* 


$360,410 


1997 


formula 


$380,000 


$360,400 


1998 


$500,000 


$374,830 


$373,985 


1999 


"such sums" 


$373,990 


$373,985 


2000 


"such sums" 


$402,435 


$390,000 


2001 


"such sums" 


$390,000 


$390,000 


2002 


"such sums" 


$390,000 


$390,000 



*The President requested one appropriation for both the Part B State Grant program and the Preschool 
program. 



more than 335,000. The federal appropriation has 
failed to keep pace with the growth in the pro- 
gram. Consequently, state and local governments 
have had to pick up the remaining costs of these 
critical programs. The amount available per child 
for this program has dropped from its high in 
1992 of $803 per child to a projected figure of $626 
per child in 2003 per the Administration's request. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends $591 million for the Preschool 
Grants Program in FY 2003. The federal growth in 
the appropriation for this program has not kept 
pace with the significant increase in the number of 
children served by the program. The per child 
amount available has continued to decrease each 
year since 1992, as the child count continues to 
increase. CEC requests an appropriation based on 
$950 per child allocation for FY 2003 multiplied by 



the number of children enrolled in the Part B 
Preschool Program in each state. Congress should 
live up to its original promise to fully fund the 
Part B Preschool Program by providing the prom- 
ised allocation of $1500 per child. To accomplish 
this. Congress should increase the per child allo- 
cation by $145 each year to reach full funding (i.e., 
$1500 per child allocation) by FY 2008 at an esti- 
mated cost of $990 million in FY 2008 [figure takes 
into account projected increase in program enroll- 
ment based on an established model of diminish- 
ing percentage of special education enrollment 
levels until full parity is reached between project- 
ed increases in special education and general pop- 
ulation enrollment rates (SOURCE: US 

Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services)]. This pro- 
gram is an important part of states' and commu- 
nities' efforts to have all young children enter 
school "ready to learn. " 
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Preschool program data 



Comparison of growth in 619 preschool program with 

FEDERAL 619 APPROPRIATIONS 




The above information was provided by the National Early Childhood Technical Assistance System (NECTAS). 





1977 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


Dollars (millions) 
619 Dollars (millions) 
appropriated for 
distribution to states 


12 


28 


180 


201 


247 


251 


292 


320 


326 


339 


360 


360 


360 


374 


374 


390 


39° I 


Children (thousands) 
Children (thousands) 
receiving FAPli on 
December 1 of each 
federal fiscal year 


197 


261 


265 


288 


323 


352 


369 


398 


430 


479 


528 


549 


562 


572 


573 


587 


600 


$ Per Child 

Per child allocation of 
619 dollars 


63 


110 


679 


697 


769 


713 


797 


803 


750 


707 


683 


656 


641 


654 


653 


664 


650 



*For example, for fiscal year 1986, 261,000 children were reported to be receiving services as of December 1, 1985. 

Reprinted from deFosset, S. (2002). Section 619 Profile (11 th ed.) National Early Childhood Technical Assistance 
System (NECTAS). 
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Preschool grants program under section 619 of the 

INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT 



FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2002 (SCHOOL YEAR 2002 - 2003) 

PRESCHOOL GRANTS ALLOCATIONS TO STATES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS 


StatelEligible Jurisdiction 




Total Allocation 


National Total 




$390,000,000 


Alabama 




$5,730,375 


Alaska 




$1,294,380 


Arizona 




$5,545,066 


Arkansas 




$5,479,110 


California 




$39,848,701 


Colorado 




$5,073,769 


Connecticut 




$5,009,888 


Delaware 




$1,287,906 


District of Columbia 




$253,905 


Florida 




$18,917,454 


Georgia 




$10,077,250 


Hawaii 




$1,036,577 


Idaho 




$2,233,491 


Illinois 




$18,041,307 


Indiana 




$9,088,983 


Iowa 




$4,077,008 


Kansas 




$4,426,665 


Kentucky 




$10,431,998 


Louisiana 




$6,628,385 


Maine 




$2,567,159 


Maryland 




$6,824,190 


Massachusetts 




$10,103,890 


Michigan 




$12,853,643 


Minnesota 




$7,587,477 


Mississippi 




$4,321,339 


Missouri 




$6,171,495 


Montana 




$1,215,398 


Nebraska 




$2,306,907 


Nevada 




$2,312,229 


New Hampshire 




$1,591,180 


New Jersey 




$11,621,386 


New Mexico 




$3,256,045 


New York 




$34,473,989 


North Carolina 




$11,554,652 


North Dakota 




$839,536 
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Preschool grants program under section 619 of the idea 

ALLOCATIONS TO STATES AND ELIGIBLE JURSIDICTIONS SCHOOL YEAR 2002-2003 (continued) 



State/Eligible Jurisdiction 


Total Allocation 


Ohio 


$ 12,874,725 


Oklahoma 


$3,760,076 


Oregon 


$3,960,512 


Pennsylvania 


$14,293,994 


Rhode Island 


$1,707,269 


South Carolina 


$7,293,431 


South Dakota 


$1,496,640 


Tennessee 


$7,049,034 


Texas 


$23,676,158 


Utah 


$3,647,879 


Vermont 


$892,952 


Virginia 


$9,323,245 


Washington 


$8,343,791 


West Virginia 


$3,558,432 


Wisconsin 


$9,674,989 


Wyoming 


$1,090,450 


American Samoa 


0 


Guam 


0 


Northern Mariana Islands 


0 


Puerto Rico 


$3,273,690 


Virgin Islands 


0 


Palau 


0 


Marshall Islands 


0 


Micronesia 


0 


Indian Tribe Set Aside 


0 


Other 


0 
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An amazing story of success with supports and services in 

STERLING VIRGINIA 
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Utah preschooler graduates and heads to neighborhood 

KINDERGARTEN CLASS 
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Young Minnesota Boy Succeeds in More Inclusive Placement 
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NDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 
EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 






Part C 

Early Intervention Program 



•iO 



Early Intervention Program 

(Part C) 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



FY 1999 
Appropriation 


FY 2000 
Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY 2002 
Appropriation 


FY2003 

CEC Recommendation 


$370,000 


$375,000 


$383,567 


$417,000 


$500,000 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), Part H, Section 671, as authorized by the 
Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments 
of 1986, P.L. 99-457, as amended by the IDEA 
Amendments of 1991, P.L. 102-119, and by the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
Amendments of 1997, P.L. 105-17. In the reorgani- 
zation of IDEA in this most recent reauthoriza- 
tion, the Early Intervention Program was author- 
ized in Part C. The program is authorized at 
"such sums". 

PURPOSE 



Part C of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act provides grants to states to develop 
and implement a statewide, comprehensive, coor- 
dinated, multi-disciplinary, interagency system 
that provides early intervention services for 
infants and toddlers with disabilities, ages birth 
through 2 years and their families. In 1997, 
Congress reauthorized the program for 5 years. 

WHO RECEIVES FUNDING 



All states participate voluntarily. Monies under 
this authority are received and administered by a 
lead agency appointed by the governor of the 
state, with the participation of a state interagency 
coordinating council also appointed by the gover- 
nor. Available federal funds are allocated to states 



each year according to the relative population of 
children ages birth through 2 years in the state. 
Currently, all states have made the final commit- 
ment to ensure early intervention services for eli- 
gible infants and toddlers and their families. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



Federal funds under this program are to be used 
for the planning, development, and implementa- 
tion of a statewide system for the provision of 
early intervention services. Funds may also be 
used for the general expansion and improvement 
of early intervention services. Further, funds may 
be used to provide a free appropriate public edu- 
cation (FAPE), under Part B of IDEA, to children 
with disabilities from their third birthday to the 
beginning of the next school year. However, in the 
provision of actual direct services, federal funds 
under this program shall be the "payor of last 
resort," i.e., IDEA funds may not be used when 
there are other appropriate resources which can 
be used or are being used, whether public or pri- 
vate, federal, state, or local. These restraints on the 
use of IDEA funds illustrate a central objective of 
this program: to achieve an efficient and effective 
interagency service delivery system within each 
state. 

Infants and toddlers are eligible for this pro- 
gram if they have a developmental delay or a 
diagnosed condition with a high probability of 
resulting in developmental delay. At state discre- 
tion, children who are at risk for developmental 
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JRecent funding history (in thousands) 



Fiscal Year 


Authorized 


Administration's 

Request 


Appropriated 


1994 


"such sum s" 


$256,280 


$253,150 


1995 


"such sums" 


$325,130* 


$315,630* 


1996 


pending 


$315,630 


$315,750 


1997 


pending 


$315,630 


$315,750 


1998 


$400,000 


$323,960 


$350,000 


1999 


"such sums" 


$370,000 


$370,000 


2000 


"such sums" 


$390,000 


$375,000 


2001 


"such sums" 


$383,600 


$383,567 


2002 


"such sums" 


$383,567 


$417,000 



delay may also be included in the target popula- 
tion for the program. Early intervention services 
include, for each eligible child, a multi-discipli- 
nary evaluation and assessment and a written 
Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) devel- 
oped by a multi-disciplinary team and the par- 
ents. Services are available to each child and his or 
her family according to the IFSP. Service coordi- 
nation and the services to be provided must be 
designed and made available to meet individual 
developmental needs. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 



In 2002, the Federal government appropriated 
$417 million for the early intervention program. 
This falls far short of addressing the need for serv- 
ices. The importance of the early years in ensuring 
that children succeed later in school and life has 
achieved universal and bipartisan recognition. 
But, realizing this agenda so that it will impact on 
all children throughout the country requires ade- 
quate federal support. CEC's request of $500 mil- 
lion represents a small federal contribution 
toward the actual cost of providing early inter- 
vention services. 



CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion for FY 2003 for the Early Intervention 
Program. Congress enacted the Early Intervention 
Program after gathering expert evidence on the 
vital importance of the earliest possible interven- 
tion for infants who are developmentally delayed 
or at risk of becoming so. States and communities 
continue to demonstrate their committment to this 
effort through the investment of significant 
resources, but federal participation is essential. 
Congress must live up to its commitment by pro- 
viding enough funds to ensure every eligible 
infant and toddler and their family receives the 
services he or she needs. The amounts requested 
by CEC over the next several years will assist 
states with planning, developing and implement- 
ing statewide systems and for the provision of 
early intervention services. Full funding of Part C 
will fulfill the partnership promised by the 
Congress in 1986. Specifically, CEC requests $500 
million for FY 2003, with subsequent yearly 
increases of $45 million per year to reach full 
funding by FY 2008 at $685 million. 
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Part c of the individuals with disabilities education act 
FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2002 (SCHOOL YEAR 2002 - 2003 ) 

PART C ALLOCATIONS TO STATE LEAD AGENCIES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS 


State/Eligible Jurisdiction 




Allocation 


National Total 






$417,000,000 


Alabama 






$6,063,339 


Alaska 






$2,043,288 


Arizona 






$7,868,896 


Arkansas 






$3,716,598 


California 






$49,954,044 


Colorado 






$6,132,874 


Connecticut 






$4,478,645 


Delaware 






$2,043,288 


District of Columbia 






$2,043,288 


Florida 






$19,235,683 


Georgia 






$12,265,577 


Hawaii 






$2,043,288 


Idaho 






$2,043,288 


Illinois 






$17,822,071 


Indiana 






$8,666,617 


Iowa 






$3,851,252 


Kansas 






$3,884,393 


Kentucky 






$5,461,452 


Louisiana 






$6,549,059 


Maine 






$2,043,288 


Maryland 






$7,162,997 


Massachusetts 






$8,078,494 


Michigan 






$13,646,869 


Minnesota 






$6,710,076 


Mississippi 






$4,213,822 


Missouri 






$7,568,706 


Montana 






$2,043,288 


Nebraska 






$2,400,219 


Nevada 






$2,970,642 


New Hampshire 






$2,043,288 


New jersey 






$11,405,544 


New Mexico 






$2,682,058 


New York 






$25,063,710 


North Carolina 






$11,179,579 


North Dakota 






$2,043,288 








continues 
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Part c of the individuals with disabilities education act 
FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2002 (SCHOOL YEAR 2002 - 2003 ) 

PART C ALLOCATIONS TO STATE LEAD AGENCIES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS (CONTINUED) 



StatelEligible Jurisdiction Allocation 



Ohio $15,361,800 

Oklahoma $4,901,951 

Oregon $4,544,414 

Pennsylvania $14,662,818 

Rhode Island $2,043,288 

South Carolina $5,456,933 

South Dakota $2,043,288 

Tennessee $7,697,334 

Texas $33,464,547 

Utah $4,423,421 

Vermont $2,043,288 

Virginia $9,470,434 

Washington $8,061,958 

West Virginia $2,068,052 

Wisconsin $6,961,718 

Wyoming $2,043,288 

American Samoa $616,106 

Guam $1,364,398 

Northern Mariana Islands $410,078 

Puerto Rico $5,986,306 

Virgin Islands $803,624 

Palau 0 

Marshall Islands 0 

Micronesia 0 

Indian Tribe Set Aside 5,148,148 

Other 0 
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Early intervention system gives head start to Massachusetts family 
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INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 
EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



mi 






Part D 
Support Programs 



Support Programs 



(Part D) 



B 



REAKOUT FOR PART D FY 02 FROM IDEA 



4 . 5 % 




95 . 5 % 



B 



REAKDOWN OF PART D FY 02 - SUPPORT PROGRAMS 



Technology and Media 
11 . 18 % 




Technical Assistance 
and Dissemination 
15 . 86 % 



The IDEA Part D support programs provide the 
critical infrastructure, training, research, and 
development functions necessary to drive 
improvements in all aspects of special education 
practice. The support programs provide critical 
funds for professional development, technical 
assistance, and dissemination of knowledge about 
promising practices, to improve results for chil- 
dren with disabilities. 



The Council for Exceptional Children believes 
that the Part D support programs should receive a 
total annual appropriation based upon a percent- 
age derived from the overall federal annual 
appropriation for the IDEA Part B Grants to 
States, Section 619, and Part C Programs. In mak- 
ing its Part D support programs appropriations 
recommendations, the Council for Exceptional 
Children has used the private industry standard 
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for research and demonstration; i.e., the percentage 
of overall operating budget applied by a company 
to ongoing research and demonstration (infrastruc- 
ture) activities (also referred to as "R & D"). The 
private industry standard of 10% is typical for most 
businesses. However, the Council for Exceptional 
Children has adopted a conservative funding for- 
mula index of 7.5% for infrastructure and R & D 
activities for purposes of calculating the recom- 
mended total figure for the Part D support pro- 
grams. From there, we calculated the distribution 
by program within Part D based upon the relative 
allocation to each support program under the cur- 
rent FY 2002 appropriation distribution. 

The Council for Exceptional Children is calling on 
Congress to achieve full funding for IDEA within six 



years . Accordingly, we recommend an FY 2003 
Part B Grants to States program appropriation of 
$9.98 billion (an increase of $2.45 billion over FY 
2002 appropriation), $591 million for the Part B 
Section 619 Preschool Program (an increase of $201 
million over FY 2002), and $500 million for the 
Part C Infants and Toddlers Program (an increase of 
$83 million over FY 2002), for a total annual 
appropriation for the IDEA state grants programs 
of $11.92 billion. Based on the rationale described 
above for calculating total annual Part D appro- 
priations (that is, the total of the Part B Grants to 
States, Section 619 and Part C allocations multi- 
plied by a 7.5% index for infrastructure and R&D), 
the Council for Exceptional Children recommends 
a total of $850,000 million for FY 2003 for Part D. 
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IDEA Part D Support Programs 



OVERVIEW OF PART D 

The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
Amendments of 1997, P.L. 105-17, replaced the 14 
support programs that were under Parts C-G 
with a new Part D, National Activities To 
Improve Education of Children with Disabilities. 
There are five authorized line items under this 
part. Four of these are authorized at "such sums 
as shall be necessary/ 7 and one program is fund- 
ed by indexing based upon the Part B and Part C 
appropriation. 

REDESIGNED 

The following is a narrative of how the support 
programs were reconfigured in the reauthorized 
IDEA. A comprehensive review of each of the pro- 
grams is discussed following this narrative. For an 
overview of the components and their funding 
levels, please refer to the chart on page 3. 

PART D: SUBPART 1 

The National Activities to Improve Education of 
Children with Disabilities includes the State 
Program Improvement Grants for Children with 
Disabilities. 

SUBPART 2 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support and Dissemination 
of Information begins with the Administrative 
Procedures, Section 661. 

CHAPTER 1 

Improving Early Intervention, Educational, and 
Transitional Services and Results for Children 
with Disabilities through Coordinated Research 
and Personnel Preparation. This chapter contains 
three basic sections. 

• First, Research and Innovation to Improve 
Services and Results for Children with Dis- 
abilities. This program consolidated 7 of the 
14 support programs from the previous law: 



Deaf-Blind Programs and Services, Children 
with Severe Disabilities, Early Childhood 
Education, Children and Youth with Serious 
Emotional Disturbance, Post-Secondary 

Education Programs, Secondary and 

Transition, and Innovation and Development. 
Research and Innovation has its own autho- 
rization of 77 such sums. 77 

• Second, the program on Personnel Prepar- 
ation to Improve Services and Results for 
Children with Disabilities also has its own 
authorization level of /7 such sums. 77 This pro- 
gram was called Special Education Personnel 
Development in the previous law. 

• Third is Studies and Evaluations which was 
called Special Studies in the previous law. 
This program has no separate authorization. 
Its annual appropriation is based upon a pro- 
portion of the funds appropriated under Parts 
B and C. 

CHAPTER 2 

Improving Early Intervention, Educational, and 
Transitional Services and Results for Children 
with Disabilities Through Coordinated Research 
and Personnel Preparation covers several pro- 
grams. Included are: Parent Training and 

Information Centers, Community Parent 
Resource Centers, Technical Assistance for Parent 
Training and Information Centers, and 
Coordinated Technical Assistance and 
Dissemination. These programs all have one 
authorization level of 7/ such sums. 77 This program 
consolidated Regional Resource Centers, Parent 
Training, and Clearinghouses from the previous 
law. 

• Following in Chapter 2 is Technology Devel- 
opment, Demonstration, and Utilization; and 
Media Services. This program contains two 
authorities: (a) Technology Development, 
Demonstration, and Utilization, and (b) 
Media Services, although there are no sepa- 
rate authorization levels for these two author- 
ities. This program consolidated Special 
Education Technology and Media and Cap- 
tioning Services from the previous law. 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 




Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 1 — 

State Program Improvement Grants 



Subpart 1 — 

State Program Improvement Grants 



Appropriations (in thousands) 


FY 1999 
Appropriation 


FY2000 

Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropria tion 


FY 2002 
Appropriation 


FY2003 

CEC Recommendation 


$35,200 


$35,200 


$49,200 


$51,700 


$127,206 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 

This program was authorized June 4, 1997, 
through P.L. 105-17, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act Amendments of 1997. 
The State Program Improvement Grants is located 
at Part D, subpart 1 of IDEA. It is authorized at 
"such sums." 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this program is to assist state edu- 
cational agencies (SEAs) and their partners (see 
description of partners below) in reforming and 
improving their systems for providing education- 
al, early intervention, and transitional services, 
including their systems for professional develop- 
ment, technical assistance, and dissemination of 
knowledge about best practices, to improve 
results for children with disabilities. 

FUNDING 

State educational agencies can apply for grants 
under this subpart for a period of at least one year 
and not more than five years. State Improvement 
Grants are awarded on a competitive basis. 
Priority may be given on the basis of need, as indi- 
cated by information such as the federal compli- 
ance monitoring. The Secretary must use a panel 
of experts, the majority of whom are not federal 
employees, who are competent, by virtue of their 
training, expertise, or experience to evaluate 
applications. Funds from this subpart can be used 
to pay the expenses and fees of panel members 
who are not federal employees. 



Grants made to states under this subpart are not 
less than $500,000 and not more than $2,000,000 
for the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and not less than 
$80,000 in the case of an outlying area. Beginning 
in 1999, the maximum amount to a grantee other 
than an outlying area may be increased by infla- 
tion. Considerations in determining the amount of 
the award must take into account: the amount of 
funds available; the relative population of the 
state or the outlying area; and the types of activi- 
ties proposed. 

An SEA funded under this subpart shall not 
use less than 75% of the grant funds for any fiscal 
year to ensure there are sufficient regular educa- 
tion, special education, and related services per- 
sonnel who have the skills and knowledge neces- 
sary to meet the needs of children with disabilities 
and developmental goals of young children; or to 
work with other states on common certification 
criteria. If the state demonstrates it has the per- 
sonnel described above, the state then must use 
not less than 50% for these purposes. 

APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS 



To be considered for a grant, an SEA must estab- 
lish a partnership with local educational agencies 
(LEAs) and other state agencies involved in, or 
concerned with, the education of children with 
disabilities. In addition, the SEA must work in 
partnership with other persons and organizations 
involved in and concerned with the education of 
children with disabilities, including: (1) the gover- 
nor, (2) parents of children with disabilities, (3) 
parents of non-disabled children, (4) individuals 
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with disabilities, (5) organizations representing 
individuals with disabilities and their parents, 
including parent training and information centers, 
(6) community-based and other nonprofit organi- 
zations involved in the education and employ- 
ment of individuals with disabilities, (7) the lead 
state agency for Part C, (8) general and special 
education teachers, and early intervention person- 
nel, (9) the state advisory panel for Part B, (10) the 
state interagency coordinating council established 
under Part C, and (11) institutions of higher edu- 
cation within the state. Optional partners may 
also include individuals knowledgeable about 
vocational education, the state agency for higher 
education, the state vocational rehabilitation 
agency, public agencies with jurisdiction in the 
areas of health, mental health, social services, 
juvenile justice, and other individuals. 

Each SEA applying must submit an applica- 
tion that includes a state improvement plan that is 
integrated, to the extent possible, with state plans 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
appropriate. Each plan must identify aspects of 
early intervention, general education, and special 
education (including professional development) 
that must be improved to enable children with 
disabilities to meet the goals established by the 
state under Part B. The plan must include an anal- 
ysis of: (1) information on how children with dis- 
abilities are performing, (2) state and local needs 
for professional development for personnel, (3) 
major findings of the state's most recent federal 
compliance review, as they relate to improving 
results for children with disabilities, and (4) other 
information on the effectiveness of the state's sys- 
tems of early intervention, special education, and 
general education in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren with disabilities. Each plan must also 
describe improvement strategies that will be 
undertaken as described below. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 



Each state improvement plan submitted with an 
application for funding under this subpart must 
describe the nature and extent of the partnership 
agreement that must be in effect for the period of 
the grant. The plan must describe how funds will 
be used for systems change activities including 
how the grant funds will be used, and the amount 
and nature of funds from other sources including 
Part B funds retained for use at the state level 



under Sections 611 and 619 that will be used. The 
plan must describe how the improvement strate- 
gies undertaken will be coordinated with public 
and private sector resources. The improvement 
strategies that will be used to address the needs 
identified must be included in the plan, including: 

A. How the state will change state policies and 
procedures to address systemic barriers to 
improving results; 

B. How the state will hold LEAs and schools 
accountable for the educational progress of 
children with disabilities; 

C. How the state will provide technical assis- 
tance to LEAs and schools to improve results 
for children with disabilities; 

D. How the state will address needs in 10 identi- 
fied areas for in service and pre-service prepa- 
ration to ensure that all personnel who work 
with children with disabilities have the skills 
and knowledge necessary; 

E. Strategies that will address systemic problems 
identified in federal compliance reviews 
including shortages of qualified personnel; 

F. How the state will disseminate results of the 
local capacity-building and improvement pro- 
jects funded under 611(f)(4); 

G. How the state will address improving results 
for children with disabilities in the geograph- 
ic areas of greatest need; and 

H. How the state will assess, on a regular basis, 
the extent to which the strategies implement- 
ed have been effective. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 

This is a new program authorized by P.L. 105-17. 
It includes funds previously allocated under 
Section 632 Grants to State Education Agencies. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $127,206 
million for the State Improvement Program. CEC 
believes this is a necessary amount to allow the 
comprehensive planning, collaboration, and sys- 
temic change required of participating states. This 
amount will also insure that the program contin- 
ues to expand to all states and jurisdictions. 
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TATE IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 



New York State Improvement Grant 

New York’s State Improvement Grant (SIG) will address the need to: 1) reduce the performance 
gap in educational achievement between general education and special education students in 
high-need and low-need districts; and 2) reduce or eliminate the disproportionality of language 
and ethnic minority students in classification and placement practices. 

In those cases where both low performance and disproportionality occur, there is a likelihood 
that the root causes on both are the same. They include the lack of parental involvement and 
effective home-school collaboration models; poor use of local data to analyze needs and develop 
appropriate goals/benchmarks; inadequate district and building policy for teaching reading and 
math; inappropriate evaluation tools, techniques, and interpretation of results of language and 
ethnic minority students; inadequate prereferral strategies; inadequate coordination of mental 
health programs including behavioral interventions and strength-based planning; inadequate 
IEP development; and a high turnover rate of teachers and leadership personnel. To effect sys- 
tems change, three SIG teams consisting of four professionals each will be established statewide 
to provide ongoing regional training on specific topics associated with low performance and 
disproportionality. Targeted districts and schools in need of improvement will receive intensive 
(up to 20 days per district) on-site, job- 

embedded training from SIG teams tai- those Cases where both low per- 

lored to the unique goals and expected 
outcomes of each district/school. Three 
cohorts of approximately 45 school dis- 
tricts each, including all major urban 
areas, will receive funding for two-year 
cycles to participate in the project. These 
districts have over 50 percent of the stu- 
dents with disabilities in the state. 



formance and disproportionality 
occur, there is a likelihood that the 
root causes on both are the same. 



Targeted districts will provide personnel 

development programs based on a comprehensive district planning process for both general 
education and special education, which will include a personnel development plan for all para- 
professional and professional staff in the district. Targeted districts will develop and implement 
comprehensive plans in partnership with institutions of higher education, parent information 
and training centers, and other state agencies involved with the education of students with dis- 
abilities. Faculty of institutions of higher education with teacher training programs will also be 
provided with training on topics associated with root causes of disproportionate representation 
and low achievement, for inclusion in teacher training programs. 

For more information, contact Fredric DeMay or Matthew Guigno at the New York State 
Education Department, Vocational & Educational Services for Individuals with Disabilities, 1 
Commerce Plaza, Room 1624, Albany, NY 12234; phone: 518-486-7462; E-mail: 
fdemay@mail.nysed.gov 
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INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 



EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 



Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 



Administrative provisions 

This section is contained in subpart 2 of Part D of IDEA. The administrative 
provisions that define the procedural requirements for these activities are includ- 
ed in Section 661 of subpart 2. These administrative provisions are significantly 
different from those that were in effect under Section 610 prior to the 1997 reau- 
thorization. The new administrative provisions are summarized below. 



COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 

The Secretary shall develop and implement a 
comprehensive plan for activities to enhance the 
provision of educational, related, transitional, and 
early intervention services under Parts B and C. 
The plan shall also include mechanisms to address 
needs in the service areas listed above as identi- 
fied in applications submitted under the State 
Program Improvement program. In developing 
the plan, the Secretary must consult with individ- 
uals with disabilities, parents of children with dis- 
abilities, appropriate professionals, and represen- 
tatives of state and local education agencies, pri- 
vate schools, institutions of higher education, 
other federal agencies, the National Council on 
Disability, and national organizations with an 
interest in, and expertise in, providing services to 
children with disabilities and their families. Public 
comment on the plan is required. 

To the extent appropriate, funds under sub- 
part 2, which are all the programs under Part D 
except for the State Program Improvement 
Grants, are to be awarded to benefit, directly or 
indirectly, children with disabilities of all ages. An 
initial report from the Secretary regarding the 
plan was due to Congress in December 1998 with 
periodic reports due to Congress thereafter. 



ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS 

Unless otherwise noted for a specific program, the 
following entities are eligible: state education 
agency (SEA), local education agency (LEA), insti- 
tution of higher education, any other public agen- 
cy, a private nonprofit organization, an outlying 
area, an Indian tribe or a tribal organization, and a 
for-profit organization if the Secretary finds it 
appropriate in light of the purposes of a particular 
competition. The Secretary may limit the entities 
eligible for a particular competition to one or more 
of the above eligible applicants. 

USE OF FUNDS BY 
THE SECRETARY 

In any fiscal year, the Secretary can use up to 20% 
of the funds in either Chapter 1, Coordinated 
Research and Personnel Preparation or Chapter 2, 
Coordinated Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information for activities that 
are consistent with the purpose of Chapter 1, 
Chapter 2, or both. These activities must also 
involve research; personnel preparation; parent 
training and information; technical assistance and 
dissemination; technology development, demon- 
stration, and utilization; or media services. 
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SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



In making awards under programs under subpart 
2 (all support programs under Part D except State 
Program Improvement Grants) the Secretary 
shall, as appropriate, require applicants to 
demonstrate how the needs of children with dis- 
abilities from minority backgrounds will be 
addressed. Further, at least 1% of the total amount 
of funds appropriated for subpart 2 (all support 
programs under Part D except for the State 
Program Improvement Grants) must be used for 
either or both of the following: 

A. To provide outreach and technical assistance 
to Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities, and to institutions of higher education 
with minority enrollments of at least 25%, to 
promote the participation of such colleges, 
universities, and institutions in activities 
under this subpart. 

B. To enable Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities, and the institutions described 
above in (A) to assist other colleges, universi- 
ties, institutions, and agencies in improving 
educational and transitional results for chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

PRIORITIES 

Except when specifically noted in the legislation, 
all awards under Part D are only for activities 
designed to benefit children with disabilities, their 
families, or the personnel employed to work with 
these children or their families; or to benefit other 
individuals with disabilities whom the program is 
intended to benefit. In making awards, the 
Secretary may, without any rule-making proce- 
dure, limit competitions to, or otherwise give pri- 
ority to: 

A. Projects that address one or more — age 
ranges, disabilities, school grades, types of 
educational placements or early intervention 
environments, types of services, content areas 
(such as reading), or effective strategies for 
helping children with disabilities learn appro- 
priate behavior in school and other communi- 
ty-based educational settings; 

B. Projects that address the needs of children 
based upon the severity of their disability; 

C. Projects that address the needs of low-achiev- 
ing students, under served populations, chil- 



dren from low-income families, children with 
limited English proficiency, unserved and 
underserved areas, particular types of geo- 
graphic areas, or children whose behavior 
interferes with their learning and socializa- 
tion; 

D. Projects to reduce inappropriate identification 
of children as children with disabilities, par- 
ticularly among minority children; 

E. Projects that are carried out in particular areas 
of the country, to ensure broad geographic 
coverage; and 

F. Any activity expressly identified in subpart 2 
(all programs under Part D except for the 
State Program Improvement Grants). 

APPLICANT AND RECIPIENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The Secretary shall require applicants and recipi- 
ents of funds under subpart 2 (all programs under 
Part D except for State Improvement Grants) to 
involve individuals with disabilities or parents of 
individuals with disabilities in planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating the project, and where 
appropriate, to determine whether the project has 
any potential for replication and adoption by 
other entities. Further, the Secretary may require 
recipients of funding under subpart 2: (1) to share 
in the cost of the project; (2) to prepare the 
research and evaluation findings and products 
from the project in formats useful for specific 
audiences, including parents, administrators, 
teachers, early intervention personnel, related ser- 
vices personnel, and individuals with disabilities; 
(3) to disseminate such findings and products; 
and (4) to collaborate with other recipients in the 
dissemination activities under (2) and (3) above. 

APPLICATION MANAGEMENT 

The Secretary may use funds from this subpart to 
evaluate activities conducted under this subpart. 
Funds under this subpart also may be used to pay 
the expenses and fees of panel members who are 
not employees of the Federal government. Up to 
1% of the funds under subpart 2 may be used to 
pay nonfederal entities for administrative support 
related to management of applications under this 
subpart. In addition, funds under this subpart 
may be used to pay the expenses of federal 
employees to conduct on-site monitoring of pro- 
jects receiving $500,000 or more in any fiscal year. 
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Two kinds of panels are mentioned in the legisla- 
tion: 

A. A Standing Panel. The Secretary shall estab- 
lish and use a standing panel of experts com- 
petent by virtue of their training, expertise, or 
experience, to evaluate applications under 
subpart 2 that individually request more than 
$75,000 per year. The membership of the 
panel shall include, at a minimum, individu- 
als who: (1) represent institutions of higher 
education that plan, develop, and carry out 
programs of personnel preparation; (2) design 
and carry out programs of research targeted 
to the improvement of special education pro- 
grams and services; (3) have recognized expe- 
rience and knowledge necessary to integrate 
and apply research findings to improve edu- 
cational and transitional results for children 
with disabilities; (4) administer programs at 
the state or local level in which children with 
disabilities participate; (5) prepare parents of 
children with disabilities to participate in 
making decisions about the education of their 
children; (6) establish policies that affect the 
delivery of services; (7) are parents of children 
with disabilities who are benefiting, or have 
benefited from research, personnel prepara- 
tion, and technical assistance; and (8) individ- 
uals with disabilities. Members of the panel 
must be provided training. No panel member 
can serve more than three consecutive years 
unless the Secretary determines that contin- 
ued participation by that individual is neces- 
sary. 

B. Peer-Review Panels for Particular Competi- 
tions. The Secretary shall ensure that each 
subpanel selected from the Standing Panel 
that reviews applications includes: (1) indi- 
viduals with knowledge and expertise on the 
issues addressed by activities under subpart 
2, and (2) to the extent practicable, parents of 
children with disabilities, individuals with 
disabilities, and persons from diverse back- 
grounds. A majority of individuals on each 
subpanel cannot be employees of the Federal 
government. 



MINIMUM FUNDING REQUIRED 

For each fiscal year, at least the following amounts 
must be provided under this subpart to address 
the following needs: 




Zachary Tyler Martin , Waxhau, NC 



A. $12,832,000 to address the educational, related 
services, transitional, and early intervention 
needs of children with deaf-blindness. 

B. $4,000,000 to address the postsecondary, 
vocational, technical, continuing, and adult 
education needs of individuals with deafness. 

C. $4,000,000 to address the educational, related 
services, and transitional needs of children 
with an emotional disturbance and those who 
are at risk of developing an emotional distur- 
bance. 

If the total amount appropriated to carry out 
Research and Innovation (Section 672), Personnel 
Preparation (Section 673), and Coordinated 
Technical Assistance and Dissemination (Section 
685) for any fiscal year is less than $130 million the 
amounts listed above will be proportionally 
reduced. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR PRESCHOOL 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

No state or local educational agency or education- 
al service agency or other public institution or 
agency may receive a grant under subpart 2 that 
relates exclusively to programs, projects, and 
activities pertaining to children ages 3 through 5 
unless the state is eligible to receive a grant under 
Section 619, Preschool Grants. 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Part D 
Support Programs 

Sub part 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 

Research and Innovation 
to Improve Services and Results 
for Children with Disabilities 



Research and Innovation to Improve Services 
and Results for Children with Disabilities 



Appropriations (in thousands) 
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FY 1999 


FY2000 


FY2001 


FY 2002 


FY 2003 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


CEC Recommendation 


$ 64,508 


$ 64,443 


$ 77,353 


$78,380 


$ 192,968 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 

This program was authorized in June 1997 by P.L. 
105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act Amendments of 1997. The Research and 
Innovation Program is located at IDEA, Part D, 
Subpart 2, Chapter 1, Section 672. The program is 
authorized at "such sums." 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this program is to produce, and 
advance the use of, knowledge to: 

A. Improve services to children with disabilities, 
including the practices of professionals and 
others involved in providing such services; 
and educational results to children with dis- 
abilities; 

B. Address the special needs of preschool-aged 
children and infants and toddlers with dis- 
abilities, including infants and toddlers who 
would be at risk of having substantial devel- 
opmental delays if early intervention services 
were not provided to them; 

C. Address the specific problems of over-identi- 
fication and under-identification of children 
with disabilities; 

D. Develop and implement effective strategies 
for addressing inappropriate behavior of stu- 
dents with disabilities in schools, including 
strategies to prevent children with emotional 
and behavioral problems from developing 
emotional disturbances that require the provi- 
sion of special education and related services; 



E. Improve secondary and postsecondary educa- 
tion and transitional services for children with 
disabilities; and 

F. Address the range of special education, relat- 
ed services, and early intervention needs of 
children with disabilities who need significant 
levels of support to maximize their participa- 
tion and learning in school and in the com- 
munity. 

This program contains three separate 
authorities: New Knowledge Produc- 
tion; Integration of Research and 
Practice; and Improving the Use of Pro- 
fessional Knowledge. These are dis- 
cussed below under "Kinds of 
Activities Supported." 

FUNDING 

The legislation indicates that the Secretary "shall" 
ensure that there is an appropriate balance among 
the three authorities included in Section 672 as 
described below. In addition, the Secretary must 
ensure an appropriate balance across all age 
ranges of children with disabilities. 

Funds are awarded through competitive 
grants, contracts, or cooperative agreements. 
Eligible applicants include: state education agen- 
cies (SEAs), local education agencies (LEAs), insti- 
tutions of higher education, any other public 
agency, a private nonprofit organization, an out- 
lying area, an Indian tribe or a tribal organization, 
and a for-profit organization if the Secretary finds 
it appropriate in light of the purposes for this 
competition. The Secretary may limit the entities 
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eligible for this competition to one or more of the 
above eligible applicants. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 

A. New Knowledge Production includes activi- 
ties such as: 

1. Expanding understanding of the relation- 
ship between learning characteristics of 
children with disabilities and the diverse 
ethnic, cultural, linguistic, social, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of children with dis- 
abilities and their families. 

2. Developing or identifying innovative, 
effective, and efficient curricula designs; 
instructional approaches and strategies, 
and developing or identifying positive aca- 
demic and social learning opportunities 
that (a) enable children with disabilities to 
make effective transitions (i.e., early inter- 
vention to preschool, preschool to elemen- 
tary school and secondary to adult life) or 
make effective transitions between educa- 
tional settings; and (b) improve education- 
al and transitional results that enhance the 
progress of the children, as measured by 
assessments within the general education 
curriculum. 

3. Advancing the design of assessment tools 
and procedures that will accurately and 
efficiently determine the special instruc- 
tional, learning, and behavioral needs of 
children with disabilities, especially within 
the context of general education. 

4. Studying and promoting improved align- 
ment and comparability of general and 
special education reforms concerned with 
curricular and instructional reform, evalua- 
tion and accountability of such reforms, 
and administrative procedures. 

5. Advancing the design, development, and 
integration of technology, assistive technol- 
ogy devices, media, and materials, to 
improve early intervention, educational, 
and transitional services and results for 
children with disabilities. 

6. Improving designs, processes, and results 
of personnel preparation for personnel 
who provide services to children with dis- 
abilities through the acquisition of informa- 
tion on, and implementation of, research- 
based practices. 



7. Advancing knowledge about the coordina- 
tion of education with health and social 
services. 

8. Producing information on the long-term 
impact of early intervention and education 
on results for individuals with disabilities 
through large-scale longitudinal studies. 

B. Integration of Research and Practice includes 
activities that support state systemic-change, 
local capacity-building, and improvement 
efforts such as the following: 

1. Model demonstration projects to apply and 
test research findings in typical service set- 
tings to determine the usability, effective- 
ness, and general applicability of findings 
in such areas as improving instructional 
methods, curricula, and tools, such as text- 
books and media. 

2. Demonstrating and applying research- 
based findings to facilitate systemic 
changes, related to the provision of services 
to children with disabilities, in policy, pro- 
cedure, practice, and the training and use 
of personnel. 

3. Promoting and demonstrating the coordi- 
nation of early intervention and education- 
al services for children with disabilities 
with services provided by health, rehabili- 
tation, and social services agencies. 

4. Identifying and disseminating solutions 
that overcome systemic barriers to the 
effective and efficient delivery of early 
intervention, educational, and transitional 
services to children with disabilities. 

C. Improving the Use of Professional Know- 
ledge includes activities that support state 
systemic-change, local capacity-building, and 
improvement efforts such as: 

1. Synthesizing useful research and other 
information relating to the provision of ser- 
vices to children with disabilities, includ- 
ing effective practices. 

2. Analyzing professional knowledge bases to 
advance an understanding of the relation- 
ships, and the effectiveness of practices, 
relating to the provision of services to chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

3. Ensuring that research and related prod- 
ucts are in appropriate formats for distri- 
bution to teachers, parents, and individuals 
with disabilities. 
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4. Enabling professionals, parents 
of children with disabilities, and 
other persons to learn about and 
implement the findings of 
research and successful practices 
developed in model demonstra- 
tion projects relating to the pro- 
vision of services to children 
with disabilities. 

5. Conducting outreach, and dis- 
seminating information relating 
to successful approaches to over- 
coming systemic barriers to the 
effective and efficient delivery of 
early intervention, educational, 
and transitional services to per- 
sonnel who provide services to 
children with disabilities. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, there 
were seven separate support programs that had 
similar purposes/priorities. They are listed below 
as they appeared in IDEA prior to the 1997 reau- 
thorization. For informational purposes, they are 
listed with their FY 1997 appropriations (in mil- 
lions) as follows: 



0 


Deaf-Blind Programs 
and Services (Sec. 622) 


$ 


12.83 


• 


Children with Severe 
Disabilities (Sec. 624) 


$ 


10.03 


• 


Early Childhood Education 
(Sec. 623) 


$ 


25.15 


• 


Children & Youth w/Serious 
Emotional Disturbance (Sec. 627) 


$ 


4.15 


• 


Post-Secondary Education 
Programs (Sec. 625) 


$ 


8.84 


• 


Secondary and Transition 
(Sec. 626) 


$ 


23.97 


• 


Innovation and Development 
(Sections 641 & 642) 


t 


16.00 


TOTAL 


$100.97 



CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $192,968 
million in FY 2003. This figure is necessary to 
ensure the continuation of critical research to 
practice activities that have consistently served as 
the foundation for achieving meaningful results 
for children with disabilities and for providing 
cutting-edge knowledge and skills for profession- 
als. This figure also allows for adequate resources 
to ensure a balance of activities across all age 
ranges and across the full spectrum of disabilities, 
within the three authorities in this consolidated 
program. 

Continued successful implementation of 
IDEA depends upon adequate funding to address 
challenging research and innovation activities. 
Examples of activities include: implementing and 
evaluating the expanded option of developmental 
delay through age 9; participation of children with 
disabilities in assessments; disproportionate rep- 
resentation of minority children; continued devel- 
opment of non-discriminatory assessment tools; 
development and implementation of effective 
alternative programs; practices to ensure safe 
schools; and greater involvement in and progress 
in the general curriculum for children with dis- 
abilities. 
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Comprehensive Functional Assessment for Schools 



The Comprehensive Functional Assessment for Schools Project is a model demonstration project 
for children with disabilities submitted by Robert Horner and George Sugai at the University of 
Oregon. The project was funded by the U.S, Department of Education (84.324M) in October 
1998* The goal of the project is to elaborate, evaluate, and disseminate a model for conducting 
functional assessment that will bring this powerful technology to the hands of school personnel 
During the past 15 years, an effective technology of functional assessment has been developed, 
but the majority of the procedures have been designed for use by highly trained behavior ana- 
lysts with individuals who have the most extreme levels of problem behavior, A critical need 
exists to: 1) develop functional assessment 
tools that can be used by typical school 
personnel, 2) include students and their 
families more directly in the assessment 
process, and 3) link the information from 
a functional assessment to the design of 
effective behavior support. 

The Comprehensive Functional 
Assessment project will meet its goals by 
combining the expertise of personnel who 
have direct experience designing function- 
al assessment procedures with the active 
collaboration of school personnel involved 
in the design of behavior support. The 
project is the product of collaboration 
with families and school personnel, and 
will address five central objectives: 1) 

develop a functional assessment model for use in elementary and middle schools; 2) implement 
the model in 20 schools (10 elementary, 10 middle); 3) evaluate the implementation, impact, and 
validity of the model; 4) develop and disseminate materials for broad replication of the model; 
and 5) manage and evaluate the project. 

The Comprehensive Functional Assessment project will involve five primary dissemination 
strategies at the local, regional, and national levels: 1) reliance on dissemination mechanisms, 
such as professional journals, conference presentations, World Wide Web pages, and inservice 
workshops; 2) use of College of Education editorial and publication services to produce research 
reports, monographs, and training materials; 3) linkage with the Oregon’s Student Services 
Division in the state Department of Education, local school districts, and families; 4) profession- 
al relationships with other community, research, and training groups; and 5) inservice and pre- 
service preparation of educators who design and implement behavior supports for students 
with problem behavior. 

For more information about this project, contact: 

Rob Homer or George Sugai at 1235 University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403-5219; Phone: 541- 
346-2462. 

Email(s): sugai@oregon. uoregon.edu; robh@oregon.uoregon.edu. 

Website: http://darkwing.uoregon.edu/-ttobin 



The goal of the project is to 
elaborate, evaluate, and 
disseminate a model for 
conducting functional 
assessment that will bring 
this powerful technology 
to the hands of school 
personnel. 
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Following is an example of an actual situation (the student s name was changed to protect confidentiality), drawn 
from a literature review (Tobin, 2000) of research reports of effective, function-based support at school for indi- 
vidual students with problem behaviors. A successful, positive intervention was developed as a result of a func- 
tional behavioral assessment (FBA) that led to ideas for ways the student could have his needs meet and cope 
with situations that were difficult for him without resorting to inappropriate behavior. 

Staff Relinquish Some Control; Michael Develops Self-Control 

Situation: Michael, a 6-yearold first grader, received special education services as "Other Health Impaired" due to 
Attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) and an unstable seizure disorder . . . cognitive abilities were ... in 
the average range [but] he had difficulty in the areas of expressive and receptive language processing . . . Michael's 
challenging behaviors included noncompliance, hitting, kicking, biting, pinching, poking, grabbing eyeglasses and 
jewelry, and screaming. . . . Getting Michael to the resource room’s time-out area, 50 feet down the hall from the 
general education classroom [where he was placed with a one-on-one aide] invariably included a physical struggle. . 
. . [The aide] often needed help from other adults [and] resigned after the first week. . . . The entire building was 
often disrupted as Michael was taken down the hall several times a day to the time-out room, the resource room 
was in shreds, and the emotional climate in the building was tense" (Artesani & Mallar, 1998, p 34). 

Competing Pathway Concepts Summarizing Results of a Functional Assessment: 

Desired behaviors: Follow directions without being disruptive or aggressive, work on tasks, and participate in 
class activities. 

Typical consequence for desired behaviors : On-going class activities. 

Setting events: Possible problems with medication or seizures; transitions within the school building sometimes 
upsetting; concerns related to being new in town and at this school; unpleasant interactions with untrained aide. 

Antecedent: Interrupted when doing something he enjoyed (e.g., puzzles) and told to do a task (e.g., go to 
reading group or paper-and-pencil task). 

Problem behaviors: Noncompliance, aggression, and disruption. 

Maintaining consequence for problem behaviors: Avoid or escape task. 

Alternative behavior: Ask for assistance, a break, or a different activity. 

Successful Intervention: 

Setting Event (Ecological) Strategies: (a) Updated medical evaluation; (b) During transitions, Michael was given 
a peer partner who could model being calm and explain what was going on and what was expected; (c) The 
new aide was given more training; (d) A friendship group was developed to support Michael, 

Antecedent Strategies: (a) Michael was given more opportunities to choose which activities he would do first (e.g., 
allowed to continue working on puzzle if asks appropriately); (b) Easy and preferred tasks were interspersed with 
difficult, less preferred tasks; (c) Activities were made more appealing (e.g., reduce length, assistance offered). 

Teaching Strategies: Staff had to encourage Michael to ask for assistance, a change in activities, or a break 
rather than acting aggressively or being disruptive. 

Consequence Strategies: (&) Staff listened to and honored Michael’s new alternative requests (i.e v he was given 
assistance, or a break, or allowed to choose a different activity if he made the requests appropriately); (b) Staff 
remained "emotionally supportive or at least neutral when confronted with problem behaviors" (p, 36). When 
a staff member felt upset while working with Michael, it was agreed that he or she could ask another staff 
member to take his or her place. 

Measures: (a) Number of incidents of aggression, noncompliance, and disruption per week, (b) percent of class 
activities in which Michael participated, (c) general indicators of quality of educational experience (e,g., type 
of activities, need for one-to-one assistance). 

Outcome: (a) Average number of incidents of aggression, noncompliance, and disruption per week dropped 
from 18 to 1. (b) Participation increased from 38% of class activities in the autumn to 60% by mid-year and 
94% by spring, (c) Learned to write his name and most letters and numbers appropriate for 1st grade work; 
and, according to the aide, "although I continue to be assigned to Michael, I now spend much of my time 
assisting other children. He no longer requires my constant attention" and, according to the general education 
teacher, "Michael is no longer considered a behavioral concern" (p, 37), 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 




Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 

Personnel Preparation 
to Improve Services and Results 
for Children with Disabilities 




Personnel Preparation to Improve Services 
and Results for Children with Disabilities 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



FY 1999 


FY2QQQ 


FY 2001 


FY2002 


FY 2003 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


CEC Recommendation 


$82, 139 


$81,952 


$8 1,952 


$165,528 


$221,531 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 

This program was authorized in June 1997 by P.L. 
105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1997. The Person- 
nel Preparation to Improve Sendees and Results 
Program is located at IDEA, Part D, Subpart 2, 
Chapter 1, Section 673. The program is authorized 
at "such sums". 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this program is to (1) help address 
state-identified needs for qualified personnel in 
special education, related services, early interven- 
tion, and regular education, to work with children 
with disabilities; and (2) ensure that those person- 
nel have the skills and knowledge, derived from 
practices that have been determined through 
research and experience to be successful, that are 
needed to serve those children. 

This program contains four authorities: Low- 
Incidence Disabilities; Leadership Preparation; 
Projects of National Significance; and High- 
Incidence Disabilities. These are discussed below 
under "Kinds of Activities Supported." 

FUNDING/APPLICATIONS 

The Secretary shall, on a competitive basis, make 
grants to, or enter into contracts or cooperative 
agreements with eligible entities. 



A. Selection of Recipients 

In selecting recipients for low-incidence dis- 
abilities, the Secretary may give preference to 
applications that prepare personnel in more 
than one low-incidence disability, such as 
deafness and blindness. Further, the Secretary 
shall ensure that all recipients who use that 
assistance to prepare personnel to provide 
services to children who are visually impaired 
or blind that can appropriately be provided in 
Braille, will prepare those individuals to pro- 
vide those services in Braille. In selecting 
recipients for high-incidence disabilities, the 
Secretary may consider the impact of the pro- 
ject proposed in the application in meeting the 
need for personnel identified by the states. 
Only eligible applicants that meet state and 
professionally-recognized standards for the 
preparation of special education and related 
services personnel, if the purpose of the pro- 
ject is to assist personnel in obtaining degrees, 
shall be awarded grants. 

The Secretary may give preference to insti- 
tutions of higher education that are (a) edu- 
cating regular education personnel to meet 
the needs of children with disabilities in inte- 
grated settings and educating special educa- 
tion personnel to work in collaboration with 
regular education in integrated settings; and 
(b) are successfully recruiting and preparing 
individuals with disabilities and individuals 
from groups that are under-represented in the 
profession for which they are preparing indi- 
viduals. 
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B. Applications: Any eligible entity that wishes 
to receive a grant, or enter into a contract or 
cooperative agreement shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary containing the follow- 
ing information as required. 

1. Applications shall include information 
demonstrating that the activities described 
in the application will address needs iden- 
tified by the state or states the applicant 
proposes to serve. 

2. Any applicant that is not a local education- 
al agency (LEA) or a state educational 
agency (SEA) shall include information 
demonstrating that the applicant and one 
or more SEAs have engaged in a coopera- 
tive effort to plan the project to which the 
application pertains, and will cooperate in 
carrying out and monitoring the project. 

3. The Secretary may require applicants to 
provide letters from one or more states stat- 
ing that the states (a) intend to accept suc- 
cessful completion of the proposed person- 
nel preparation program as meeting state 
personnel standards for serving children 
with disabilities or serving infants and tod- 
dlers with disabilities; and (b) need person- 
nel in the area or areas in which the appli- 
cant's purpose is to provide preparation, as 
identified in the states' comprehensive sys- 
tems of personnel development under 
Parts B and C. 

C. Service Obligation: Each application for 
funds under Low-Incidence, High-Incidence, 
and National Significance (to the extent 
appropriate) shall include an assurance that 
the applicant will ensure that individuals 
who receive a scholarship under the pro- 
posed project will provide special education 
and related services to children with disabili- 
ties for 2 years for every year for which assis- 
tance was received or repay all or part of the 
cost of that assistance, in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Secretary. Each 
application for funds under Leadership 
Preparation shall also include an assurance 
that the applicant will perform work related 
to their preparation for a period of 2 years for 
every year for which assistance was received 
or repay all or part of the cost of that assis- 
tance. 

D. Scholarships: The Secretary may include 
funds for scholarships, with necessary 




Michael Mitchell , Austin , TX 



stipends and allowances in awards in low- 
incidence, leadership, national significance, 
and high-incidence. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



A. Low-Incidence Disabilities such as: visual or 
hearing impairments, or simultaneous visual 
and hearing impairments; significant cogni- 
tive impairment; or any impairment for which 
a small number of personnel with highly spe- 
cialized skills and knowledge are needed in 
order for children with that impairment to 
receive early intervention services or a free 
appropriate public education (FAPE) will 
support activities that: 

1. Prepare persons who: (a) have prior train- 
ing in educational and other related service 
fields; and (b) are studying to obtain 
degrees, certificates, or licensure that will 
enable them to assist children with disabil- 
ities to achieve the objectives set out in 
their individualized education programs 
(IEPs) described in Section 614(d), or to 
assist infants and toddlers with disabilities 
to achieve the outcomes described in their 
individualized family service plans 
described in Section 636. 

2. Provide personnel from various disciplines 
with interdisciplinary training that will 
contribute to improvement in early inter- 
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vention, educational, and transitional 
results for children with disabilities. 

3. Prepare personnel in the innovative uses 
and application of technology to enhance 
learning by children with disabilities 
through early intervention, educational 
and transitional services. 

4. Prepare personnel who provide services to 
visually impaired or blind children to teach 
and use Braille in the provision of services 
to such children. 

5. Prepare personnel to be qualified educa- 
tional interpreters, to assist children with 
disabilities, particularly deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children in school and school-relat- 
ed activities and deaf and hard-of-hearing 
infants and toddlers and preschool chil- 
dren in early intervention and preschool 
programs. 

6. Prepare personnel who provide services to 
children with significant cognitive disabil- 
ities and children with multiple disabili- 
ties. 

B. Leadership Preparation supports activities 
that: 

1. Prepare personnel at the advanced gradu- 
ate, doctoral, and postdoctoral levels of 
training to administer, enhance, or pro- 
vide services for children with disabili- 
ties. 

2. Provide interdisciplinary training for 
various types of leadership personnel, 
including teacher preparation faculty, 
administrators, researchers, supervisors, 
principals, and other persons whose work 
affects early intervention, educational, 
and transitional services for children with 
disabilities. 

C. Projects of National Significance are those 
that have broad applicability and include 
activities that: 

1. Develop and demonstrate effective and 
efficient practices for preparing personnel 
to provide services to children with dis- 
abilities, including practices that address 
any needs identified in the state's 
improvement plan under Part C. 

2. Demonstrate the application of significant 
knowledge derived from research and 
other sources in the development of pro- 



grams to prepare personnel to provide 
services to children with disabilities. 

3. Demonstrate models for the preparation 
of, and interdisciplinary training of, early 
intervention, special education, and gen- 
eral education personnel, to enable the 
personnel to: (a) acquire the collaboration 
skills necessary to work within teams to 
assist children with disabilities; and (b) 
achieve results that meet challenging 
standards, particularly within the general 
education curriculum. 

4. Demonstrate models that reduce short- 
ages of teachers, and personnel from 
other relevant disciplines, who serve chil- 
dren with disabilities, through reciprocity 
arrangements between states that are 
related to licensure and certification. 

5. Develop, evaluate, and disseminate 
model teaching standards for persons 
working with children with disabilities. 

6. Promote the transferability, across state 
and local jurisdiction, of licensure and 
certification of teachers and administra- 
tors working with such children. 

7. Develop and disseminate models that 
prepare teachers with strategies, includ- 
ing behavioral interventions, for address- 
ing the conduct of children with disabili- 
ties that impedes their learning and that 
of others in the classroom. 

8. Provide professional development that 
addresses the needs of children with dis- 
abilities to teachers or teams of teachers, 
and where appropriate, to school board 
members, administrators, principals, 
pupil-service personnel, and other staff 
from individual schools. 

9. Improve the ability of general education 
teachers, principals, and other adminis- 
trators to meet the needs of children with 
disabilities. 

10. Develop, evaluate, and disseminate inno- 
vative models for the recruitment, induc- 
tion, retention, and assessment of new, 
qualified teachers, especially from groups 
that are under represented in the teaching 
profession, including individuals with 
disabilities. 

11. Support institutions of higher education 
with minority enrollments of at least 25% 
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for the purpose of preparing personnel to 
work with children with disabilities. 

D. High-Incidence Disabilities, such as children 
with specific learning disabilities, speech or 
language impairment, or mental retardation, 
include the following: 

1. Activities undertaken by institutions of 
higher education, local educational agen- 
cies, and other local entities that: (a) 
improve and reform their existing pro- 
grams to prepare teachers and related ser- 
vices personnel to meet the diverse needs 
of children with disabilities for early 
intervention, educational, and transition- 
al services; and (b) work collaboratively 
in regular classroom settings to incorpo- 
rate best practices and research-based 
knowledge about preparing personnel so 
they will have the knowledge and skills to 
improve educational results for children 
with disabilities. 

2. Activities incorporating innovative strate- 
gies to recruit and prepare teachers and 
other personnel to meet the needs of areas 
in which there are acute and persistent 
shortages of personnel. 

3. Activities that develop career opportuni- 
ties for paraprofessionals to receive train- 
ing as special education teachers, related 



services personnel, and early intervention 
personnel, including interdisciplinary 
training to enable them to improve early 
intervention, educational, and transition- 
al results for children with disabilities. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, this 
program was called Special Education Personnel 
Development, and the FY 1997 appropriation was 
$91.34 million. This former program included 
Section 631 — Grants for Personnel Training and 
Section 632 — Grants to State Education Agencies. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $221,531 
million in FY 2003. This figure will allow contin- 
ued funding of innovative, state of the art, profes- 
sional preparation programs that have a strong 
link to the research base for teaching and teacher 
preparation and which promote research into 
practice in the classroom. A vital responsibility of 
this program is to provide the groundwork in pro- 
fessional preparation that states will depend upon 
to ensure the success of the systems change and 
professional development activities authorized in 
the state improvement program. 
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Anchorage Woman Finds Her Dream Degree Program, with Help 
from IDEA 



The systems of special 
education are also 
strengthened when its 
personnel have received 
appropriate training. 



Two years ago, 1 began to search for a graduate Education degree. Given that the closest 
University to my rural Alaskan village was approximately 500 miles south, I feared it 
would be a difficult journey through every search engine on the Internet. I had made little 
headway finding a distance education program that would accept me into a Masters of 
Education degree without an undergraduate 
education degree, when I stumbled on a letter 
in a file cabinet at the Early Intervention pro- 
gram where I worked as a paraprofessional. 

The letter detailed my dream degree program: 

Early Childhood Special Education via dis- 
tance delivery, and open to anyone with a 
bachelor's degree. Better yet, it was offered by 
my state university and had federal funds 
available to students to assist with tuition. 

The ECSE program at the University of Alaska Anchorage receives federal funding related 
to IDEA 97, Part D, Section 673. Students in the program span all of Alaska, from Barrow in 
the north to Craig, one of the most southern villages, from Nome and through the urban 
areas of Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

As we research best practices, family-centered services, and IFSPs, we also specifically 
study Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Autism, as set forth by our grant. My classmates are 
special education teachers, related service providers, and newcomers like me. And many 
are able to be in the program because of the federal funds that our government has commit- 
ted to ensure that those personnel have the skills and knowledge, derived from practices 
that have been determined, through research and experience, to be successful, that are 
needed to serve those children (IDEA 97, Part D, Section 673 (a)(2)). 

Federal funding is a vital part of our program and many others in the country. CEC must 
continue to strongly support and advocate the continuation of funding programs that pro- 
vide high quality education to those who would enter the special education profession. 

This is not for the advantage of the funding recipients, but for every single child they pro- 
vide services to and every family they collaborate with. The systems of special education 
are also strengthened when its personnel have received appropriate training. IDEA 2002 
should continue to support students who receive special education services through the 
training and education of the people who work with these children. 



Robanne R. Stading 
Graduate Student 
University of Alaska Anchorage 
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Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 



Studies and Evaluations 



Studies and Evaluations 



Appropriations (in thousands) 


FY 1 999 
Appropriation 


FY 2000 

Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

CEC Recommendation 


$ 9,700 


$ 12,948 


$ 15,948 


$ 15,000 


$ 20,000 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 

This program was authorized in June 1997 by P.L. 
105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act Amendments of 1997. The Studies and 
Evaluations is located at IDEA, Part D, Subpart 2, 
Chapter 1, Section 674. 

PURPOSE 



The Secretary shall, directly or through grants, 
contracts, or cooperative agreements, assess the 
progress in the implementation of this Act, includ- 
ing the effectiveness of state and local efforts to 
provide: (1) a free appropriate public education to 
children with disabilities; and (2) early interven- 
tion services to infants and toddlers with disabili- 
ties and infants and toddlers who would be at risk 
of having substantial developmental delays if 
early intervention services were not provided to 
them. 

FUNDING 

The Secretary may reserve up to 1/2 of 1% of the 
amount appropriated under Parts B and C for 
each fiscal year to carry out this Section except for 
the first fiscal year in which the amount described 
above is at least $20 million the maximum amount 
the Secretary may reserve is $20 million. For each 
subsequent fiscal year, the maximum amount the 
Secretary may reserve is $20 million increased by 
the cumulative rate of inflation since the previous 
fiscal year. In any fiscal year for which the 



Secretary reserves the maximum amount, the 
Secretary shall use at least half of the reserved 
amount for activities under Technical Assistance 
to the local education agencies (LEAs) for local 
capacity building and improvement under Section 
611(f)(4) and other TEA systemic improvement 
activities. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 

The Secretary may support studies, evaluations, 
and assessments, including studies that: 

A. Analyze measurable impact, outcomes, and 
results achieved by state educational agencies 
and LEAs through their activities to reform 
policies, procedures, and practices designed 
to improve educational and transitional ser- 
vices and results for children with disabilities; 

B. Analyze state and local needs for professional 
development, parent training, and other 
appropriate activities that can reduce the need 
for disciplinary actions involving children 
with disabilities; 

C. Assess educational and transitional services 
and results for children with disabilities from 
minority backgrounds including data on the 
number of minority children who: (1) are 
referred for special education evaluation; (2) 
are receiving special education and related 
services and their educational or other service 
placement; and (3) graduated from secondary 
and postsecondary education. Identify and 
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report on the placement of children with dis- 
abilities by disability category. 

The Secretary is also required to maintain 
data on the performance of children with dis- 
abilities from minority backgrounds on state 
assessments and other performance indicators 
established for all students and measure edu- 
cational and transitional services and results 
of children with disabilities including longitu- 
dinal studies that: 

1. Examine educational and transitional ser- 
vices and results for children with disabil- 
ities who are 3 through 17 years of age 
and who are receiving special education 
and related services using a national, rep- 
resentative sample of distinct age cohorts 
and disability categories; and 

2. Examine educational results, postsecond- 
ary placement, and employment status of 
individuals with disabilities, 18 through 21 
years of age, who are receiving or have 
received special education and related ser- 
vices.Three activities shall occur as 
follows: National Assessment, Annual Re- 
ports, and Technical Assistance to LEAs. 



National Assessment 

1. The Secretary shall carry out a national assess- 
ment of activities using federal funds in order 
to: 

a. determine the effectiveness of this Act in 
achieving its purposes; 

b. provide information to the President, 
Congress, the states, LEAs, and the public 
on how to implement the Act more effec- 
tively; and 

c. provide the President and Congress with 
information that will be useful in devel- 
oping legislation to achieve the purposes 
of this Act more effectively. 

2. The Secretary shall plan, review, and conduct 
the national assessment in consultation with 
researchers, state practitioners, local practi- 
tioners, parents of children with disabilities, 
individuals with disabilities, and other appro- 
priate individuals. 

3. The national assessment shall examine how 
well schools, LEAs, states, other recipients of 
assistance, and the Secretary are achieving the 
purposes, including: 

a. improving the performance of children 
with disabilities in general scholastic 
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activities and assessments as compared to 
nondisabled children; 

b. providing for the participation of children 
with disabilities in the general curricu- 
lum; 

c. helping children with disabilities make 
successful transitions from early interven- 
tion services to preschool, preschool to 
elementary school, and secondary school 
to adult life; 

d. placing and serving children with disabil- 
ities, including minority children, in the 
least restrictive environment appropriate; 

e. preventing children with disabilities, 
especially children with emotional distur- 
bances and specific learning disabilities, 
from dropping out of school; 

f. addressing behavioral problems of chil- 
dren with disabilities as compared to 
nondisabled children; 

g. coordinating services with each other, 
with other educational and pupil services 
(including preschool services), and with 
health and social services funded from 
other sources; 

h. providing for the participation of parents 
of children with disabilities in the educa- 
tion of their children; and 

i. resolving disagreements between educa- 
tion personnel and parents through activ- 
ities such as mediation. 



4. The Secretary shall submit to the President 
and Congress an interim report that summa- 
rizes the preliminary findings of the assess- 
ment not later than October 1, 1999, and a 
final report of the findings of the assessment 
not later than October 1, 2001. 

ANNUAL REPORT 



The Secretary shall report annually to Congress 
on: (1) an analysis and summary of the data 
reported by the states and the Secretary of the 
Interior under Section 618; (2) the results of activ- 
ities conducted under Studies and Evaluations; 
and (3) the finding and determinations resulting 
from reviews of state implementation. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



The Secretary shall provide directly or through 
grants, contracts, or cooperative agreements, tech- 
nical assistance to LEAs to assist them in carrying 
out local capacity-building and improvement pro- 
jects under Section 611(f)(4) and other LEA sys- 
temic improvement activities. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, this 
program was called Special Studies and the FY 
1997 appropriation was $3.83 million. 
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The Study of State and Local Implementation and Impact of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (SLIIDEA) 



The Challenges for Educating Children with Disabilities 

For over 25 years, federal legislation has guaranteed that children with disabilities have access 
to a public education through the following provisions: a free and appropriate public education, 
a program designed to meet their unique educational needs in the least restrictive environ- 
ments, and protection of rights of children and their families through procedural safeguards. 
Despite clear progress toward achieving these guarantees, more work remains to ensure that 
students with disabilities succeed in school and later in life* And many policymakers and citi- 
zens believe that the best way to ensure continued improvements is through systematic, long- 
term evaluation of how states, districts, and schools educate children with disabilities. 



For families who want the 
best for their children, and 
for the children themselves, 
this study will ultimately 
lead to policy improve- 
ments in service delivery 
and outcomes. 



The Commitment for Making Improvements 

In June 1997, Congress reauthorized the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act, the successor legislation to the land- 
mark Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975. Congress has gradu- 
ally reinforced the legislation through the 
addition of amendments to expand ser- 
vices to infants and toddlers, to provide 
more systematic transition planning, and 
to strengthen the requirement to place 
children with disabilities in the least 
restrictive environment. The new provi- 
sions of 1997 focused in part on participa- 
tion of children and youth with disabilities 
in large-scale assessments and the general 

education curriculum. These recent improvements have shifted the focus of the legislation from 
merely providing basic services to improving academic and educational outcomes of children 
with disabilities. 

This study (SLIIDEA) will examine how the 1997 Amendments to the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) are being implemented by states, school districts, and schools. 
The study will address issues of interest to Congress and the public, including: 1) improving 
performance for students with disabilities; 2) supporting students with disabilities in the least 
restrictive environment; 3) facilitating the use of positive behavioral supports; 4) increasing posi- 
tive parent involvement; and 5) promoting successful transitions for young children to school 
and young adults to post-school life. 

The SLIIDEA study will collect data from all 50 states, as well as a nationally representative 
sample of districts and schools that serve children with disabilities, through a combination of 
surveys, interviews, classroom observations, and document review. The study will measure 
change over time by collecting data at several points over a five-year period, beginning in 2000. 
This longitudinal study will answer the following research questions: 1) how is IDEA being 
implemented?; 2) what is the status of each of the identified issues?; 3) what are the contextual 
factors influencing the implementation of the legislation?; 4) what is the relationship between 
implementation and the results?; 5) what are the intended and unintended outcomes of the leg- 
islation?; and 6) what are the critical and emerging issues in states, districts, and schools? 
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The results of the study will be important to several different audiences. For policymakers 
charting an improved course for children with disabilities, the study will report on the varia- 
tions in implementation of the legislation at the state and local level. For local educators, the 
study will provide information they need to assure improvements in service coordination, 
accountability, procedural safeguards, behavioral interventions and supports, and access to a 
challenging curriculum. For families who want the best for their children, and for the children 
themselves, this study will ultimately lead to policy improvements in service delivery and out- 
comes. These include improved student performance, increased participation in the general 
curriculum, more effective transitions for young children to school and young adults from 
school to work, fewer incidences of dropouts, increased use of positive behavioral strategies, 
and reductions in disagreements between parents and the education system. Each fall, begin- 
ning in 2001, OSEP will report to Congress on the findings from this policy study. Issue briefs 
and summary reports, including the annual reports, will be broadly disseminated, and made 
available on the projects World Wide Web site. 

Following are some preliminary findings from the SLIIDEA project, issued in February 2002. 
Establishing Accountability Systems ,.. 1 
Most States^ 

• Established the same content standards for students with disabilities in math and reading (46 
states) 

• Required districts to administer a state-wide test (49 states) 

• Allowed the use of presentation, setting, response, and timing accommodations to students 
with disabilities in state-wide tests (48 states) 

• Issued reports with the performance results of students with disabilities on state-wide assess- 
ments (43 states) ? 

— Report the results both aggregated with and separately from other students (44 states) 

— Report the results aggregated only (3 states) 

Fewer States 

• Issued reports on performance of individual schools that include student performance (43 
states) 

— Included the number of students with disabilities who did not participate (22 states) 

— Included the number of students with disabilities who took alternate assessments (18 
states) 

— Issued the performance results separately of students with disabilities (9 states) 

• Distributed the results of school performance to school administrators (41 states) 

• Required districts to distribute reports on school performance directly to parents (30 states) 

• Established a policy specifying how the scores of students with disabilities must be reported 
on district-wide assessments (32 states) 

1 How well are schools, districts, and states are making progress toward improving the perfor 
mance of children with disabilities in general scholastic activities and assessments? 

^ "Most" has been defined as 90 percent or more of states and districts. 

^ In 1999, Thurlow found 17 states public reported the performance of students with disabilities. 
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• Used student achievement data to help determine technical assistance (43 states) and rewards 
and sanctions (31 states) 

• Reported the test scores both aggregated and separately from other students (26 states) 

District Use of Implementation Tools 

Most Districts 

• Allowed use of accommodations for students with disabilities who participate in both state- 
and district- wide assessments (99 percent) 

• Did not use performance results to determine rewards and sanctions to schools (1 percent) 

Fewer Districts 

• Established the same content standards for all students in reading and math (45 percent) 

• Established the same performance standards for all students in reading and math (42 percent) 

• Used student achievement test results for reading and math to determine technical assistance 
(53 percent), and of these/ 45 percent offer technical assistance with only a focus on students 
with disabilities 

For more information about SLIIDEA, contact Ellen Schiller at 301/913-0500/ or e-mail at 

eric_stidaiey@abtassoc.com/ or see their website at imtnv.abtsliidea.org. 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 




Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 

Coordinated Technical 
Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 



Coordinated Technical Assistance, 
Support, and Dissemination of Information 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



Program 


TV 2999 
Appropriation 


■yA-.v. : - ' ••-••••• •• : :• •: • • 

FT 2000 
Appropriation 


FT 2001 
Appropriation 


FY 2002 FY 2003 

Appropriation CEC Recommendation 


TAfDissemina tion 


$ 44,556 


$ 45,481 


$ 53,481 


$ 53,481 $ 131,690 


Parent Training 


$ 18,535 


$ 18,535 


$ 26,000 


$ 26,000 $ 64,018 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 

This program was authorized in June 1997 by P.L. 
105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1997. The 
Improving Early Intervention, Educational, and 
Transitional Services and Results for Children 
with Disabilities Through Coordinated Technical 
Assistance, Support, and Dissemination of 
Information program is located at IDEA, Part D, 
Subpart 2, Chapter 2, Sections 681-686. 

National technical assistance, support, and 
dissemination activities are necessary to ensure 
that Parts B and C are fully implemented and 
achieve quality early intervention, educational, 
and transitional results for children with disabili- 
ties and their families. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to ensure that: 

A. Children with disabilities and their parents 
receive training and information on their 
rights and protections under this Act, in order 
to develop the skills necessary to effectively 
participate in planning and decision making 
relating to early intervention, educational, 
and transitional services and in systemic- 
change activities. 

B. Parents, teachers, administrators, early inter- 
vention personnel, related services personnel, 
and transition personnel receive coordinated 
and accessible technical assistance and infor- 
mation to assist such persons, through sys- 
temic-change activities and other efforts, to 
improve early intervention, educational, and 
transitional services and results for children 
with disabilities and their families. 



C. On reaching the age of majority under state 
law, children with disabilities understand 
their rights and responsibilities under Part B, 
if the state provides for the transfer of 
parental rights under Section 615(m) (Transfer 
of Parental Rights at Age of Majority). This 
program contains four authorities: Parent 
Training and Information (PTI) Centers; 
Community Parent Resource (CPR) Centers; 
Technical Assistance for Parent Training and 
Information Centers; and Coordinated Tech- 
nical Assistance and Dissemination. There are 
no separate authorization levels for these four 
authorities. These are discussed separately 
below. 

A. PARENT TRAINING AND 
INFORMATION (PTI) 

CENTERS— SECTION 682 



The application process and specific activities for 
PTI's are as follows: 

Distribution of Funds 

The Secretary may make grants to, and enter into 
contracts and cooperative agreements with, par- 
ent organizations to support parent training and 
information centers to carry out activities. The 
Secretary shall make at least one award to a par- 
ent organization in each state, unless an applica- 
tion of sufficient quality to warrant approval is 
not received. Selection of a PTI center shall ensure 
the most effective assistance to parents including 
parents in urban and rural areas. 
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Parent organization is defined as a private non- 
profit organization (other than an institution of 
higher education) that has a board of 
directors — the majority of whom are parents of 
children with disabilities — and includes individu- 
als working in the fields of special education, relat- 
ed services, and early intervention and includes 
individuals with disabilities. In addition, the par- 
ent and professional members are broadly repre- 
sentative of the population to be served or have (1) 
a membership that represents the interests of indi- 
viduals with disabilities and has established a spe- 
cial governing committee that meets the above 
requirements; and (2) a memorandum of under- 
standing between the special governing committee 
and the board of directors of the organization that 
clearly outlines the relationship between the board 
and the committee of the decision-making respon- 
sibilities and authority of each. 

The board of directors or special governing 
committee of each organization that receives an 
award under this Section shall meet at least once 
in each calendar quarter to review the activities 
for which the award was made. Each special gov- 
erning committee shall directly advise the organi- 
zation's governing board of its view and recom- 
mendations. When an organization requests a 
continuation award under this Section, the board 
of directors or special governing committee shall 
submit to the Secretary a written review of the 
parent training and information program con- 
ducted by the organization during the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Kinds of Activities Supported 

Each PTI center shall: 

1. Provide training and information that meets 
the needs of parents of children with disabili- 
ties living in the area served by the center, 
particularly underserved parents and parents 
of children who may be inappropriately iden- 
tified. 

2. Assist parents to understand the availability 
of, and how to effectively use, procedural 
safeguards under this Act, including encour- 
aging the use, and explaining the benefits, of 
alternative methods of dispute resolution, 
such as the mediation process described in 
Section 615(e). 

3. Serve the parents of infants, toddlers, and 
children with the full range of disabilities. 



4. Assist parents to: better understand the 
nature of their children's disabilities and their 
educational and developmental needs; com- 
municate effectively with personnel responsi- 
ble for providing special education, early 
intervention, and related services; participate 
in decision-making processes and the devel- 
opment of individualized education pro- 
grams under Part B and individualized fami- 
ly service plans under Part C; obtain appro- 
priate information about the range of options, 
programs, services, and resources available to 
assist children with disabilities and their fam- 
ilies; understand the provisions of this Act for 
the education of, and the provision of, early 
intervention services to children with disabil- 
ities; and participate in school reform activi- 
ties. 

5. In states where the state elects to contract with 
the PTI center, contract with SEAs to provide, 
consistent with subparagraphs (B) and (D) of 
Section 615(e)(2), individuals who meet with 
parents to explain the mediation process to 
them. 

6. Network with appropriate clearinghouses, 
including organizations conducting national 
dissemination activities under Section 685(d), 
and with other national, state, and local orga- 
nizations and agencies, such as protection and 
advocacy agencies, that serve parents and 
families of children with the full range of dis- 
abilities. 

7. Annually report to the Secretary on (a) the 
number of parents to whom it provided infor- 
mation and training in the most recently con- 
cluded fiscal year; and (b) the effectiveness of 
strategies used to reach and serve parents, 
including underserved parents of children 
with disabilities. 

In addition, a PTI center may: (a) provide infor- 
mation to teachers and other professionals who 
provide special education to children with disabil- 
ities; (b) assist students with disabilities to under- 
stand their rights and responsibilities under 
Section 6l5(m) on reaching the age of majority; 
and (c) assist parents of children with disabilities 
to be informed participants in the development 
and implementation of the state's improvement 
plan. 
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B. COMMUNITY PARENT 
RESOURCE CENTER- 
SECTION 683 



The application process and specific activities for 
CPR centers are as follows: 

Distribution of Funds 

The Secretary may make grants to, and enter into 
contracts and cooperative agreements with local 
parent organizations to support PTIs that will 
help ensure that underserved parents of children 
with disabilities — including low-income parents, 
parents of children with limited English proficien- 
cy, and parents with disabilities — have the train- 
ing and information they need to enable them to 
participate effectively in helping their children 
with disabilities. 

A local parent organization means a parent 
organization, as defined in Section 682(g), that 
either: (a) has a board of directors of whom the 
majority are from the community to be served; or 
(b) has as a part of its mission, serving the inter- 
ests of individuals with disabilities from such 
community and a special governing committee to 
administer the grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement, of whom the majority of members are 
individuals from such community. 

Kinds of Activities Supported 

Each CPR center shall: 

1. Provide training and information that meets 
the needs of parents of children with disabili- 
ties proposed to be served by the center; 

2. Carry out the activities required of PTI cen- 
ters; 

3. Establish cooperative partnerships with the 
PTI centers; 

4. Be designed to meet the specific needs of fam- 
ilies who experience significant isolation from 
available sources of information and support. 

C. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
PTI CENTERS— SECTION 684 

The Secretary may, directly or through awards to 
eligible entities, provide technical assistance for 
developing, assisting, and coordinating parent 
training and information programs carried out by 
PTI and CPR centers. 



Kinds of Activities Supported 

Technical assistance may be provided in areas 
such as: 

1. Effective coordination of parent training 
efforts; 

2. Dissemination of information; 

3. Evaluation by the center of itself; 

4. Promotion of the use of technology, including 
assistive technology devices and services; 

5. Reaching under served populations; 

6. Including children with disabilities in general 
education programs; 

7. Facilitation of transitions from: (a) early inter- 
vention services to preschool; (b) preschool to 
school; and (c) secondary school to post-sec- 
ondary environments; and 

8. Promotion of alternative methods of dispute 
resolution. 

D. COORDINATED TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE AND 
DISSEMINATION— SECTION 685 

Distribution of Funds 

The Secretary shall, by competitively making 
grants or entering into contracts and cooperative 
agreements with eligible entities, provide techni- 
cal assistance and information through such 
mechanisms as institutes, regional resource cen- 
ters, clearinghouses, and programs that support 
states and local entities in capacity building, to 
improve early intervention, educational, and tran- 
sitional services and results for children with dis- 
abilities and their families, and address systemic- 
change goals and priorities. 

This Section includes the following activities: 
systemic technical assistance; specialized techni- 
cal assistance; and national information dissemi- 
nation. There are no individual authorizations for 
each of these activities. 

Kinds of Activities Supported 

1. Systemic technical assistance includes activi- 
ties such as the following: 

a. assisting states, local educational agencies 
(LEAs), and other participants in partner- 
ships established under the State 
Improvement grants with the process of 
planning systemic changes that will pro- 
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mote improved early intervention, educa- 
tional, and transitional results for children 
with disabilities; 

b. promoting change through a multi-state or 
regional framework that benefits states, 
LEAs, and other participants in partner- 
ships that are in the process of achieving 
systemic-change outcomes; 

c. increasing the depth and utility of informa- 
tion in ongoing and emerging areas of pri- 
ority identified by states, LEAs, and other 
participants in partnerships in the process 
of achieving systemic-change outcomes; 

d. promoting communication and informa- 
tion exchange among states, LEAs, and 
other participants in partnerships, based on 
the needs and concerns identified by the 
participants in the partnership, rather than 
on externally imposed criteria or topics, 
regarding practices, procedures, policies, 
and accountability of the states, LEAs, and 
other participants in partnerships for 
improved early intervention, educational, 
and transitional results for children with 
disabilities. 

2. Specialized technical assistance include activ- 
ities that: 

a. focus on specific areas of high-priority 
need that are identified by the participants, 
which require the development of new 
knowledge, or the analysis and synthesis of 
substantial bodies of information not read- 
ily available, and will contribute signifi- 
cantly to the improvement of early inter- 
vention, educational, and transitional ser- 
vices and results for children with disabili- 
ties and their families; 

b. focus on needs and issues that are specific 
to a population of children with disabili- 
ties, such as the provision of single-state 
and multi-state technical assistance and in 
service training to: (i) schools and agencies 
serving deaf-blind children and their fami- 
lies; and (ii) programs and agencies serving 
other groups of children with low-inci- 
dence disabilities and their families; or 

c. address the post-secondary education 
needs of individuals who are deaf or hard- 
of-hearing. 

3. National Information Dissemination includes 

activities relating to: 



a. infants, toddlers, and children with disabil- 
ities and their families; 

b. services for populations of children with 
low-incidence disabilities, including deaf- 
blind children, and targeted age groupings; 

c. the provision of post-secondary services to 
individuals with disabilities; 

d. the need for and use of personnel to pro- 
vide services to children with disabilities, 
and personnel recruitment, retention, and 
preparation; 

e. issues that are of critical interest to SEAs 
and LEAs, other agency personnel, parents 
of children with disabilities, and individu- 
als with disabilities; 

f. educational reform and systemic-change 
within states; and 

g. promoting schools that are safe and con- 
ducive to learning. 

For purposes of National Information 
Dissemination activities, the Secretary may sup- 
port projects that link states to technical assistance 
resources, including special education and gener- 
al education resources, and may make research 
and related products available through libraries, 
electronic networks, parent training projects, and 
other information sources. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, there 
were three separate support programs that had 
similar purposes/priorities. They are listed below 
as they appeared in IDEA prior to the 1997 reau- 
thorization. For informational purposes they are 
listed with their FY 1997 appropriations (in mil- 
lions) as follows: 



• Regional Resource Centers $ 6.64 

• Parent Training $15.54 

• Clearinghouses $ 1.99 

TOTAL $24.17 
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CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $131,690 
million for the Coordinated Technical Assistance 
and Dissemination Program for FY 2003. In addi- 
tion CEC recommendes an appropriation of 
$64,018 million for the Parent Training and 
Information Centers for FY 2003. 

These funding levels are necessary to ensure 
the continuation of critical activities in the areas of 
parent training and information, coordinated 
technical assistance, and support and dissemina- 
tion of information. The last reauthorization of 
IDEA called for greatly expanded information 
and technical assistance at the school building and 
local community levels, including community 
parent resource centers, as well as enhanced sup- 
port for teachers. Mechanisms such as clearing- 
houses, resource centers, and technical assistance 
systems are critical to these activities. 



West Virginia Parent Training and Information 



State-Wide PTI Serving Families and Professionals of Children with Special 
Needs (in the Educational Setting) 

West Virginia Parent Training and Information - State-Wide PTI Serving Families and 
Professionals of Children with Special Needs (in the Educational Setting) West Virginia Parent 
Training and Information, Inc. (WVPTI) will provide support, training, and information to West 
Virginia’s families of individuals with disabilities, WVPTI will conduct a "grassroots” approach 
to training and collaboration, a service delivery system that has been very successful in reaching 
West Virginian families. 

The project activities will accomplish the following goals: 1) provide information and support 
designed to assist West Virginia’s families of a child with a disability in understanding the 
nature and needs of their child's disability and strengthen their ability to access services and 
participate in decision making; 2) assist West Virginia parents of children with disabilities to 
participate fully in the educational decision-making process by providing a comprehensive 
menu of workshops, conferences, audiotapes, and videotapes; 3) provide specific information, 
training, and support designed to assist West 
Virginia families in extremely rural areas or 
isolated by other conditions; and 4) provide 
culturally appropriate information, training, 
and support designed to strengthen the abili- 
ty of West Virginia’s diverse and traditionally 
underserved /unserved population of parents 
to understand and participate in making edu- 
cational decisions. 



WVPTI will conduct a 
’’grassroots" approach to 
training and collaboration, 
a service delivery system 
that has been very suc- 
cessful in reaching West 
Virginian families. 

their continued development and use. All of 
the project’s workshop manuals are available on audiotape for any audience, and many parent 
materials are written at a low reading level. 

For more information about the West Virginia Parent Training and Information, Inc, (WVPTI), 
contact Pat Haberbosch, WVPTI, Inc., 371 Broaddus Ave., Clarksburg, WV, 26301; phone: 304- 
624-1436; E-mail: WVPTI@aolcom 



The demand for WVPTI-developed materials 
through information requests, resource 
databases, and the WVPTI World Wide Web 
Page (www.wvpti.org) supports the need for 
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IDEA National Resource Cadre 




The IDEA National Resource Cadre 
is an innovative initiative estab- 
lished by the ILIAD (IDEA Local 
Implementation by Local 
Administrators) and ASPIIRE 
(Associations of Service Providers 
Implementing IDEA Reforms in 
Education) Partnerships, in collabo- 
ration with their partner associa- 
tions, in order to facilitate the 
implementation of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act 
amendments of 1997 (IDEA ’97), 

The Cadre is comprised of individ- 
uals identified through a rigorous 
process by the associations partnering with ILIAD and ASPIIRE. The Cadre serves as a resource 
for providing timely and accurate information on IDEA '97 to a variety of audiences. 

The Cadre is supported by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (OSERS), Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) to assist in the 
shared implementation of IDEA '97. ILIAD and ASPIIRE work with the Families and Advocates 
Partnership for Education (FAPE) and the Policymaker Partnership (PMP) to collaborate in 
delivering a common message about IDEA ’97. 

Members of the Cadre serve as representatives of the ILIAD/ ASPIIRE Projects as well as the 
other two IDEA Partnership projects, FAPE and PMP. In addition, the Cadre represents their 
professional association. The ILIAD and ASPIIRE Partnerships have provided the necessary 
flexibility to the partner associations in determining the roles their Cadre may perform in pro- 
viding timely and accurate information about IDEA 9 7, As a result, the roles of the Cadres vary 
and could include: 

• Directing constituents to materials about IDEA ‘ 97 

• Serving as an IDEA ' 97 point person for the building , district , or association 

• Leading professional development sessions on IDEA '97 

• Providing information about IDEA ■ 97 to colleagues/or stakeholders 

• Providing technical assistance 

• Providing materials and resources designed to build capacity and sustainability of effective instruc- 
tional strategies 

• Utilizing the IDEA Partnership's materials in various professional activities . 

• Reviewing IDEA Partnership materials and products 

• Serving as a resource for State affiliates 

• Assisting in determining emerging issues 
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What’s working? 

Charles Nelson, high school special education teacher/ department chair of the Arkansas 
Association of Classroom Teachers, is an NEA Cadre member who shares these words of wis- 
dom. "All children truly can learn regardless of what they’ve been labeled, with tailor-made 
IEPs-individual education plans-that can bring out the best in every child. The Cadre is part of 
the support mechanism that helps the child succeed, as it offers consultants, access to informa- 
tion, or staff training and seminars." 

Fred Brown, National Association of Elementary School Principals, states, "ILIAD has broad- 
ened my knowledge of IDEA. If I don’t know the answer, I now know who to refer our mem- 
bers to and what resources are available to help them. The Principal’s Guide for Administrators 
that we developed with ILIAD has helped principals avoid some of the pitfalls associated with 
implementing the law." 

Leslie Jackson, ASPIIRE Liaison, AOTA says: "The Cadre positions us to positively influence 
decisions about the need for OT services under IDEA including addressing children’s psychoso- 
cial needs and school violence... it also increases AOTA’s visibility with federal and state agen- 
cies with an interest in children’s needs." 

Brenda Brodeck, a member of the AOTA Cadre, reports after a presentation at a two-day confer- 
ence to occupational therapists that "those that attended were impressed with the information 
and feel a renewed sense of trying to change what is happening in their own back yards. The 
materials were well done and the volume of things being produced is a godsend... They were 
relieved to have vetted information.’’ 

Stephen Walker, a CEC Cadre member from Northern Kentucky University, included the use of 
the IDEA Practices website in the Council for Educational Diagnostic Services Communique 
Newsletter. He also created a link from his web page at NKU to the IDEA Practices site and 
assigned students to go to the site for information. 

Shirley Schwartz, Council of the Great City Schools, shared that they have always worked with 
other groups to get information and so on, out to our members. "However, ILIAD has given us 
a much more formalized and systematic way to do so which has been very helpful..." 

Julie K. Moore, a special education teacher and a member of the NEA Cadre, said, "I have set up a 
literature circle format for the special services staff at my district. We read/ watch/ discuss materi- 
als from the partnership with special education teachers, general education teachers, speech/ lan- 
guage clinicians, and principals. In Washington State we have a working Special Education cadre 
that incorporates the materials provided by the partnerships into the state material." 

CAPE Cadre member, Reverend Joseph Sileo, conducted training for 28 professionals from the 
Dayton Area Catholic Schools, Diocese of Cincinnati. Participants received information on 
accessing the general curriculum and serving diverse learners within the general education 
classroom. 

Anne Miller, National Association of Secondary School Principals, "One of the biggest benefits 
of the ILIAD Partnership is the access to the resources, which are among the richest sets of 
resources I have seen as far as content, depth, and availability. The training forums highlight 
best practices which have been very helpful in providing our members with exemplars and role 
models." 

The 20 members of the Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders trained over 500 people 
by disseminating brochures, CD-roms, copies of the "Making Assessment Accommodations 
Toolkit’’ through 30 training sessions in the following states: New Hampshire, Missouri, 
Florida, Washington, Michigan, Colorado, and North Carolina. 
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One of the ILIAD partners said, "Collaboration with ILIAD has been very valuable and should 
be maintained and even expanded, if possible. You can’t force collaboration, people have to 
have a reason to do it and figure it out on their own. There should be conscious effort to plan 
for ways to promote collaboration in the future. Because we are a part of ILIAD, we have 
opportunities to deal with these needs." 

Dick Cunningham, Council of Administrators of Special Education, said, "The ILIAD Project 
gave us the flexibility we needed to identify our own needs as a member organization. It 
allowed us to very quickly bring model practices to the attention of our membership. ..pointing 
them in the right direction in terms of proven best practices." 

Non-special education organizations have reported a definite increase in their understanding of 
IDEA and their ability to provide information on the law to their members, "I was an elemen- 
tary principal for 23 years and never fully understood IDEA. Now, I have a deeper understand- 
ing of it." 

Lisa Thomas, Senior Associate at the American Federation of Teachers, writes: "1 personally am 
excited about the direction our Cadre is heading, and with ASPIIRE's continued leadership, 
guidance, and support, I know that our goal of creating an infrastructure that will support fac- 
tual, on-going information dissemination of IDEA will not only be met, but exceed the expecta- 
tions of the IDEA partnership goals!" 
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Reducing inappropriate placements in special education in 
Charlotte, North Carolina: 100 black men of charlotte, Inc., and 
Briarwood Elementary School 



Six urban chapters of 100 Black Men of America, Inc, have joined with a local school and other 
community resources to reduce inappropriate placements of students of color in special educa- 
tion. These pilot efforts have been initiated under the auspices of the IDEA Policymaker 
Partnership (PMP) of the National Association of State Directors of Special Education. 

A primary partner of PMP in support of 
IDEA *9 7, 100 Black Men of America, 

Inc, is a service organization with a long 
history of mentoring children and youth 
and promoting education, health and 
wellness, economic development, and 
violence prevention. The six pilot pro- 
jects are activities of chapters in 
Baltimore, Charlotte, Jacksonville (FL), 

Las Vegas, Memphis, and San Antonio, 

They are called the Wimberly Projects in 
memory of the late Mr. William 
Wimberly, a vice president of The 100 
who was instrumental in their develop- 
ment, 



Results for the first year 
(2000-2001) showed that 22 
of the 24 students participat- 
ing at that time had moved 
an average of 1+ grade level 
in reading, 3 gained three 
grade levels, and 6 gained 
two grade levels. 



The project of 100 Black Men of 

Charlotte, Inc., was established earliest and is in its second year of collaboration with Briarwood 
Elementary School (schoolwide Title I), where 75% of students receive free or reduced-price 
lunches, and more than half live in one-parent homes. The participants are 27 African American 
males in grades 1-4, nominated by teachers and school administrators because their academic, 
attendance, and/or behavioral issues are potentials for referral to special education. The goal of 
the project is to reduce this likelihood. 

A set of interventions was developed jointly with Briarwood's administration and staff. At a 
twice-weekly 2-hour after-school program, the children receive tutoring in reading and math 
from two specialists who are compensated by 100 Black Men of Charlotte, and they also learn to 
use computers and to play chess. Afterward they ride home on a bus provided by the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools. Mentoring by members of The 100 complements the academic 
interventions. Students are organized in four groups, which compete for best attendance, best 
grades, and fewest disciplinary actions. Rewards include school recognition, pizza parties, and 
year-end ceremonies for students, parents, and teachers. 

100 Black Men of Greater Charlotte has arranged with the OSEP-funded Exceptional Children's 
Assistance Center to provide training for families of participating students on exercising their 
rights, on effective parent-school partnerships, and on helping their children prepare for 
statewide performance assessments, as well as a series of sessions on Black parenting skills. In 
addition, there is a continuing sequence of workshops for all Briarwood faculty and staff on 
effective classroom strategies, learning styles, and cultural diversity. Through the efforts of The 
100 these workshops have been led by experts from the Urban League of the Central Carolinas, 
The Institute on Race Relations, UNC at Charlotte, the Mecklenburg County Office of Minority 
Affairs, and the Briarwood student services specialist. Through The 100 s partnership with 
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UNC at Charlotte, a doctoral intern in special education is giving Briarwood teachers support in 
the use of inclusive strategies. 

Results for the first year (2000*2001) showed that 22 of the 24 students participating at that time 
had moved an average of 1+ grade level in reading, 3 gained three grade levels, and 6 gained 
two grade levels. Further, 50% of teachers referred fewer discipline problems than in the prior 
year; 33% referred the same number; 17% referred more; and the principal reported fewer disci- 
pline referrals schoolwide. By the end of the year, 5 of the 24 participating students had been 
referred for special education evaluation, and three were placed. These placements involved 
students with the most significant learning and behavioral problems in the group. The student 
services specialist reported fewer referrals for evaluation schoolwide in 2000-2001 than in the 
prior year. Parents and teachers give their workshops high ratings. 

Contact: Dr. Rudy Jackson (Davidson College), Project Director for 100 Black Men of Greater 
Charlotte, 3052 Whitcomb St, Charlotte, NC 28269; 704-894-2704; email: 
rujackson@davidson.edu 

Ms. Olivia Givens, Principal, and Mr. Larry Huber, Student Services Specialist, Briarwood 
Elementary School, 1001 Wilann Drive, Charlotte, NC 28215; 704-343-6475; Fax: 704-343-6525. 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 




Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 

Technology Development, 
Demonstration, and Utilization; 

and Media Services 
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Technology Development, Demonstration, 
and Utilization; and Media Services 



Appropriations (in thousands) 






■ ‘ M .■ B . ffl B 


FY 1999 

Appropriation 


FY 2000 
Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

CEC Recommendation 


$34,523 


$35,910 


$38,710* 


$37,710 


$92,830 



* Includes $11 million in one-time appropriations for special projects 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 

This new program was authorized in June 1997 by 
P.L. 105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1997. The Tech- 
nology Development, Demonstration, and Utiliza- 
tion; and Media Services is located at IDEA, Part 
D, Subpart 2, Chapter 2, Section 687. 

PURPOSE 

To support activities so that: 

A. Appropriate technology and media are 
researched, developed, demonstrated, and 
made available in timely and accessible for- 
mats to parents, teachers, and all types of per- 
sonnel providing services to children with 
disabilities to support their roles as partners 
in the improvement and implementation of 
early intervention, educational, and transi- 
tional services and results for children with 
disabilities and their families. 

B. The general welfare of deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing individuals is promoted by: 

1. Bringing to such individuals an under- 
standing and appreciation of the films and 
television programs that play an important 
part in the general and cultural advance- 
ment of hearing individuals; 

2. Providing, through those films and televi- 
sion programs, enriched educational and 
cultural experiences through which deaf 
and hard-of-hearing individuals can better 
understand the realities of their environ- 
ment; and 



3. Providing wholesome and rewarding expe- 
riences that deaf and hard-of-hearing indi- 
viduals may share. 

C. Federal support is designed: 

1. To stimulate the development of software, 
interactive learning tools, and devices to 
address early intervention, educational, 
and transitional needs of children with dis- 
abilities who have certain disabilities; 

2. To make information available on technol- 
ogy research, technology development, 
and educational media services and activi- 
ties to individuals involved in the provi- 
sion of early intervention, educational, and 
transitional services to children with dis- 
abilities; 

3. To promote the integration of technology 
into curricula to improve early interven- 
tion, educational, and transitional results 
for children with disabilities; 

4. To provide incentives for the development 
of technology and media devices and tools 
that are not readily found or available 
because of the small size of potential mar- 
kets; 

5. To make resources available to pay for such 
devices and tools and educational media 
services and activities; 

6. To promote the training of personnel to; (a) 
provide such devices, tools, services, and 
activities in a competent manner; and (b) to 
assist children with disabilities and their 
families in using such devices, tools, ser- 
vices, and activities; and 
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7. To coordinate the provision of such 
devices, tools, services, and activities (a) 
among state human services programs; and 
(b) between such programs and private 
agencies. 

FUNDING 

The Secretary shall make grants to, and enter into 
contracts and cooperative agreements with, eligi- 
ble entities to support activities described in the 
following. This program contains two separate 
authorities: Technology Development, Demon- 
stration, and Utilization; and Educational Media 
Services. There are no separate authorization lev- 
els for these two authorities. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 



A. Technology Development, Demonstration, 
and Utilization supports activities such as: 

1. Conducting research and development 
activities on the use of innovative and 
emerging technologies for children with 
disabilities; 

2. Promoting the demonstration and use of 
innovative and emerging technologies for 



children with disabilities by improving and 
expanding the transfer of technology from 
research and development to practice; 

3. Providing technical assistance to recipients 
of other assistance under this Section, con- 
cerning the development of accessible, 
effective, and usable products; 

4. Communicating information on available 
technology and the uses of such technology 
to assist children with disabilities; 

5. Supporting the implementation of research 
programs on captioning or video descrip- 
tion; 

6. Supporting research, development, and 
dissemination of technology with univer- 
sal-design features, so that the technology 
is accessible without further modification 
or adaptation; and 

7. Demonstrating the use of publicly-funded 
telecommunications systems to provide 
parents and teachers with information and 
training concerning early diagnosis of, 
intervention for, and effective teaching 
strategies for, young children with reading 
disabilities. 
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B. Educational Media Services supports activi- 
ties such as: 

1. Educational media activities that are 
designed to be of educational value to chil- 
dren with disabilities; 

2. Providing video description, open caption- 
ing, or closed captioning of television pro- 
grams, videos, or educational materials 
through September 30, 2001; and after FY 
2001 providing video description, open 
captioning, or closed captioning of educa- 
tional, news, and informational television, 
videos, or materials; 

3. Distributing caption and described videos 
or educational materials through such 
mechanisms as a loan service; 

4. Providing free educational materials, 
including textbooks, in accessible media for 
visually impaired and print-disabled stu- 
dents in elementary, secondary, post-sec- 
ondary, and graduate schools; 

5. Providing cultural experiences through 
appropriate nonprofit organizations, such 
as the National Theater of the Deaf, that: (a) 
enrich the lives of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children and adults; (b) increase public 
awareness and understanding of deafness 
and of the artistic and intellectual achieve- 
ments of deaf and hard-of-hearing persons; 
or (c) promote the integration of hearing, 
deaf, and hard-of-hearing persons through 
shared cultural, educational, and social 
experiences; and 



6. Compiling and analyzing appropriate data 
relating to the activities described in para- 
graphs 1 through 5. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, there 
were two support programs that had similar pur- 
poses/priorities. They are listed below as they 
appeared in IDEA prior to the 1997 reauthoriza- 
tion. For informational purposes, they are listed 
with their FY 1997 appropriations (in millions) as 
follows: 

• Special Education Technology $9.99 

• Media and Captioning Services $20.03 

TOTAL $30.02 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $92,830 
million in FY 2003. This authority contains both 
the technology and media services programs. 
Activities under media services — including video 
description and captioning — are vital to ensure 
information accessibility for all Americans. The 
potential of technology to improve and enhance 
the lives of individuals with disabilities is virtual- 
ly unlimited. Progress in recent years has demon- 
strated the need for intensified support to facili- 
tate technological development and innovation 
into the twenty-first century. 
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Education of gifted 

AND TALENTED CHILDREN 




(The Jacob K. Javits Gifted 
and Talented Students Act of 1988) 



Gifted and Talented 



Appropriations (in thousands) 


FY 1999 

Appropriation 


FY2000 

Appropriation 


FY 2001 
Appropriation 


FY 2002 
Appropriation 


FY 2003 

CEC Recommendation 


$6,500 


$6,500 


$7,500 


$ 11,250 


$171,250* 



* Includes funds for current activities under Jacob Javits Adas well as for proposed State Block Grant under ESEA 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



The Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented Students 
Education Act of 1988 is authorized under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Title X, Part B, as amended by the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001, P.L. 107-1 10. The program is 
authorized at "such sums." 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this Act is to build the nation's 
capacity to meet the special education needs of 
gifted and talented students in elementary and 
secondary schools. The program focuses on stu- 
dents who may not be identified and served 
through traditional assessment methods, includ- 
ing economically disadvantaged individuals, 
those with limited English proficiency and indi- 
viduals with disabilities. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 

During the 1994 reauthorization of the Act, the 
purposes of the program were expanded while 
the authorization level was cut from $20 million to 
$10 million for FY 1995. Between 1992 and 2000, 
the appropriation deflated from $9.7 million to 
$6.5 million. Congress subsequently increased the 
appropriation to $7.5 million for FY 2001 and 
$11.25 million for FY 2003; however, these modest 
increases fall far short of what is needed to 
address significant areas of concern in gifted edu- 



cation. Moreover, the Bush Administration's 2003 
budget proposal eliminates funding for all activi- 
ties included under the Jacob Javits Act beginning 
in FY 2003. At a time when the Council for 
Exceptional Children, the Association for the 
Gifted, and the Division for Culturally and 
Linguistically Diverse Exceptional Learners are 
focusing efforts on disproportionate representa- 
tion in gifted programs, the Administration pro- 
poses gutting the program, which severely under- 
mines current efforts to address this serious issue. 
This is unacceptable and demonstrates disregard 
for under served populations of gifted and talent- 
ed children by an administration that claims to be 
concerned about equity and educational opportu- 
nity for all. 

Fortunately, both the House and Senate 
included the Act in the 2001 reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. It is 
unclear, however, whether the Congress will con- 
tinue its commitment to meeting the educational 
needs of children with gifts and talents and 
oppose the President's proposal to eliminate fund- 
ing for these vital programs. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



The "Javits Act" provides grants for demonstra- 
tion projects and a national research center. The 
demonstration projects are for personnel training; 
encouraging the development of rich and chal- 
lenging curricula for all students; and supple- 
menting and making more effective the expendi- 
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ture of state and local funds on gifted and talent- 
ed education. The National Center for Research 
and Development in the Education of the Gifted 
and Talented Children and Youth conducts 
research on methods of identifying and teaching 
gifted and talented students, and undertakes pro- 
gram evaluation, surveys, and the collection, anal- 
ysis, and development of information about gifted 
and talented programs. 

In addition, as part of the most recent reau- 
thorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Congress authorized additional 
activities under the Act to include block grants for 
use by state and local educational agencies to pro- 
vide professional development, direct services 
and materials to students, technological 
approaches to providing for learning needs of 
gifted students, and technical assistance to school 
districts. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 

While the quality of most projects funded through 
the program have been quite good, the dwindling 
appropriations threaten to make this program 



insignificant. This would be very unfortunate, as 
the work carried out under this program has great- 
ly increased our national understanding of how to 
address the needs of under served gifted students. 
The work of the research center has answered many 
questions, but raised others that must be answered 
by future study in order to fulfill the mission of the 
Act. Federal projects that develop and demonstrate 
best practices in training, developing curricula and 
programs, and implementing educational strategies 
must continue to lead the way for states, districts, 
and schools. In order to regain the momentum that 
was lost under the Clinton Administration and sub- 
sequently undermined further by the Bush 
Administration’s proposal to eliminate funding for 
the program, an expenditure of $171,250 million is 
needed in FY 2003 to maintain the current activities 
under the Jacob Javits Act, as well as provide grants 
to states to support programs, teacher preparation, 
and other services designed to meet the needs of the 
Nation’s gifted and talented students. 
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Javits Makes All the Difference for North Carolina Student 



What happens to a bright child who is bom in rural isolation and poverty? A child with out- 
standing potential whose family is unable to provide enriching experiences to prepare him for 
school? If this child is fortunate enough to attend a school where teachers have participated in 
training supported by the Jacob K. Javits program for gifted and talented, the prospects for his 
future brighten. 



Before working with 
project U-STARS (Using 
Science Talents and 
Abilities to Recognize 
Students), teachers in 
this rural school tended 
to focus on the problems 
their students exhibited 
- not on the potential 
that they had. 



Marquelvous is a very active little boy; he asks a 
lot of questions and really likes to get into things. 

In the past, if I had a student like this, and I have 
had several, I would have felt that this behavior 
meant he had problems - not that he was gifted! 

Before working with project U-STARS (Using 
Science Talents and Abilities to Recognize 
Students), teachers in this rural school tended to 
focus on the problems their students exhibited - 
not on the potential that they had. The shift in 
thinking that the teachers have made opens a 
whole new world to their students. 

Project U-STARS uses science as the platform to 
help kindergarten through second grade teachers 
recognize and respond to their students' needs. 

Science is ideal because of its high interest topics 
and hands-on activities. Through science, teachers 
are able to integrate reading, math, writing and 

art. The focus on science also allows teachers to see their students' abilities in problem solving, and 
this shows up a variety of non-verbal strengths. Marquelvouss high energy and curiosity made 
science a natural fit and his success with science activities showed his teacher the true level of his 
abilities to learn, to think, and to shine. 

The Javits program brought opportunities to Marquelvouss school. His teacher participated in 
intense personnel preparation, attending over 180 hours of workshops and collaborating with 
other teachers to develop engaging materials for her classroom. She was one of 30 teachers who 
formed the U-STARS teaching cadre. The U-STARS teachers learn how to recognize potential in 
children from culturally diverse and economically disadvantaged families. They discover how 
to set-up classrooms to engage students and motivate them to want to learn, and they find out 
how to create emotionally safe environments where children know that their potential is valued. 
In U-STARS classrooms, teachers have stopped viewing their students as "at risk" and have 
started viewing them as "at potential," and for students like Marquelvous, it has made all the 
difference! 

Mary Ruth Coleman, Ph.D. 

Director, Project U-STARS 

Frank Porter Graham Child Development Institute, UNC-CH 
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Georgia Student with Muscular Dystrophy is an Inspiration to Others 
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